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THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 
(From our own Reporter.) 


Tue short history of the “Festivals of the Three Choirs,” 
which appeared in the Musical World of last week, spares us the 
necessity of a prologue to our present notice. Our readers are, 
by this time, quite aware of the zeal and unanimity with 
which Worcester, Gloucester, and Hereford have for years past 
worked together in the joint causes of music and charity; and 
that the present is no less than the 131st record of their exertions. 
And we are glad to say that, so far as arponunnees may now be 
trusted, the present gathering is likely to be more remunerating 
than many of its precursors, despite various efforts to the con- 
trary made in all sorts of places, both high and low. 

Tuesday morning was not one of the brightest imaginable, yet 
it was passably fine. The sky had an ominous blackness now 
and then, to be sure; but people are not to be alarmed by trifles 
on festival occasions, andy so they “turned out” pretty plen- 
teously betimes, making the streets of the good old city glad 
with a busy tramp of feet and holiday jauntiness of costume, 
which their staid solemnity of aspect seems little accustomed to 
countenance. : 

Thanks to railways and cheap fares, and the tremendous pro- 
pensity to locomotion which such things engender, most of our 
cathedral cities must be pretty well known by this time. And 
what delectable places they are! The dreamer, the man who 
lives in the spirit of the long-buried past, the lover of romance 
the busy worker of to-day, awake but weary, aching bones an 
care-worn brains—every variety of temperament, from the fierce 
energy of Manchester to the dolce far niente of a south-country 
watering-place, may find in them some excitive or assuasive 
emotion. It is a treat to look at their glorious old churches, 
unmatched and unmatchable, save by tan, BE akg) plentifully 
done now-a-days, by the way. It is a treat to look at them, and 
a lesson too. <A lesson, teaching us how far true art may be 
separated from true intelligence ;—how entirely the loftiest per- 
ception of beauty, and even sublimity, may co-exist with a well- 
nigh Scythian amount of mental and personal bondage. It isa 
curiosity in the way of thinking, to reflect that these marvels of 
picturesque design and geometric skill, which, in their actuality, 
appear at once to transcend the painter’s imagination, and to 
have exhausted the field of constructive science, were made when 
all the other arts were in their first or second childhood—when 
the world could not read, and when music, then, as now, the 
boasted hand-maid of religion, was but faintly lisping out its first- 
taught lesson in those uncouth utterances known as the “ church 
scales!” But there are the churches to testify the fact, and we 
can only look, and love, and wonder. And, among other nice 
thi ere are those cool cloisters, which the mid-day sun may 
seck if he likes, but finds not. What paradises for a walk and a 
book! And, above all, commend us to a “ close,” that refuge for 
deans, canons in residence, and other clerical unfortunates. 
What an infinite idea of cosiness does it not suggest! What a 
world of toil and heart-breaking does it not promise to shut out! 
There it is, now as ever, all grassy and luxuriant, shady with old 
houses within, and walled and gated without—a perfect type of 
seclusion, and comfortable plenty, and rest. Meanwhile the old 
church looks on this green and quiet spot with mild and reverend 
benignity, but with something of a warning withal ;—telling the 
present, sas” daa tinted window and climbing buttress, how 





much the past did for God’s sake, as it thought; SF —eresien 
warning yet—that, with all this skill and toiling, man who 

abered last and highest to cap the spire with its topmost 
stoney was still no nearer Heaven are now the fat capi- 
tulars who stay below ani—do nothing, we had liked to have 


as to Worcester itself, and then 





nor is its church one of the very fin The city has Reishee 
air of Wells, nor the obstreperous importance 
of York: and its cathedral, in like manner, has nei the 


ble solemnity of the one, mor the overwhelming mag- 
nificence of the other. Yet both are extremely wall Worthy a 
visit. The church is a very fine one, and the town, though it 
grows a little, and has a shew of ¢ommerce from the vicinit 
of the Severn, and does other things not exactly in keeping with 
the ways of a cathedral place—(whtisb, traditionally, are limited 
to profound quiet, great respecta’ , and capital trout-fishing 
in the neighbourhood)—has e h. of the ecclesiastical cut 
about it to interest impress ray from more bustling 
localities. Itisa garcons kind of looking place, 
with a very: good brid over the river, whence one has 
capital views of the city and its church; and has, moreover, a 
sake pare clean-washed and inodorous atmosphere. 
or the traveller’s delectation, there is an abundance of inns, 
clean, invi and redolent of geen aes there is a beautiful 
neigh! plentifully studded “halls” and “ houses,” 
where those who, in the language of the Lord Chamberlain, 
have “the privilege of the entrée,” will surely find everything 
that can make welcome a substantial blessing; there are salmon 
from the river, and cyder from the orchards, and ale of the best 
from everywhere,—for a t beer people are they in 
these mid-western places. In short, though, as we before said, 
not exactly the beau ideal of a cathedral city, it is a thoroughly 
pleasant, fat, wholesome, and tranquil place to live in. Con- 
sistently with its clerical reputation, it is not so much put out 
of its way by these Cone Se as some people would 
imagine. It gets up its ex nts in a grave and sober way. 
Of course, on these occasions, there is an extraordinary influx 
of mm tL believe, never more so than at the present 
festival. at our experience; for we can vouch 
that “good tion for man and horse,” during this week 
has been a thing not to be sought ut patience under much 
— Log in the city 5 neighbourhood. nad B. with all this 
great extra i eavening the whole lump, as it were 
and forcing ivauber old city into a holiday mind,—with all the 
crowding about the streets, and gay dresses, and constant parad- 
ings to and from the Cathedral and College Hall, with a great 
deal of interpolated visiting and Papegraney fp ney: there is no 
noisy and bustle. ere is a brim-full but quiet happi- 
fication above the whole scene that, to our taste, contrasts most 
favourably with the riot, heat, and turmoil emitted by those 
surging and ing masses of humanity, which usually repre- 
sent public beatitude in more populous places. 

On morning the cathedral, though not absolutely 
crowded, was, at least, satisfactorily full. As is customary on 
these occasions, the opening event of the festival was the 
complete cat 1 service, assisted, where admissible, by the 
resources of the orchestra. This is a proceeding we hope never 
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to see abolished. In its inward signification it exhibits an act 
of worship as the first step towards success, even in that best of 
causes, charity ; while, with an outward and vulgarer purpose, 
it affords one of the rarest opportunities of hearing, with 
becoming effect, some of the grand old music of our church. If 
in this latter purpose there should be some slip—if the music 
selected should not be of the best, or its performance not the 
most perfect conceivable—the fault lies not with the system, 
but with its application, The service, on this occasion, was, of 
course, choral throughout—the version employed being that of 
Tallis. The chant for the Venite was that misnamed the 
“ Grand Chant ;” that for the Psalms of the day a very average 
composition by the Rev. Mr. Havergal. The Je Deum was 
Hiindel’s “Dettingen ;” the Jubilate, again, chanted to the 
“ Grand Chant” aforesaid ; the anthem after the third collect 
was Purcell’s superb “O sing unto the Lord ;” that before the 
sermon, Blow’s “I beheld”—anything but one of his best, by 
the way ; and the service closed with the beautiful and well- 
known “ My heart is inditing,” from Hindel’s set of Coronation 
Anthems. Throughout the morning it happened—and we have 
noticed the same thing on many similar occasions—that that 
which should have been the most impressive point (especially to 
the less habituated part of the congregation)—namely, the 
responsive part of the service, fell short of what we conceive to 
be its due effect. The responses were sung very fairly in tune and 
time, and, so executed by a powerful body of voices, the mas- 
culine, square, old phraseology of Tallis could not fail to have 
some share of imposing effect. But a great deal more than this 
sort of correctness is required. In a choir gathered from all 
manner of distant localities, and employed on music essentially 
recitative and unrhythmical in character, there must be vast 
differences of style to reconcile before any approach to unity of 
effect can be arrived at. Perhaps the Exeter Hall element may 
be a trifle in excess—there may be a little too much of sharp, 
coarse, military precision. Or, | eee ee the “pure English 
vocal school” may somewhat predominate, and the “slower” 
provincials be inclined to constitute themselves a rear-guard 
with a drawl slightly beyond cathedral limits. All this should 
be taken into account and practised against. Everything should 
be done to eliminate the grandeur and sentiment of this service. 
The language, in itself sublime, should receive all that breadth 
of utterance so justly its due; and the voices, in giving it its 
musical vitality, should be trained to swell even to the filling of 
every nook of the vaulted roof, and, anon, to sink downwards 
to the point of melting into their own echoes, We by no means 
wish to encumber festival conductors with more than their share 
of trouble. Far be it from us to recommend an essay at that 
microscopical finish we are told is given to the Miserere of 
Allegri in the Vatican chapel. All we advocate could certainly 
be done by any practical musician who happens to possess three 
things—namely, the power of forming an opinion and expressing 
it, a black-lead pencil wherewith to manifest certain marks of 
crescendo and diminuendo, and an hour’s time to spare for the 
drilling of his choir. We know, from experience, what can be 
done with this choral service with small means; but with such 
choirs as triennially assemble at Worcester, Hereford, and Glou- 
cester, a little intelligent direction would extract from these 
strange old harmonies such an effect of grand and devotional 
solemnity, as few other things could ever approach. 

The Dettingen 7e Deum, in spite of sundry morsels of big- 
wiggery—not to say twaddle, is truly a grand work. Its open- 
ing is one of the most majestic things in all music; and—as if to 
test his quality in the opposite phase of expression—the cdOm- 
poser has left us, in the bass-solo, “ Vouchsafe, O Lord,” such a 
model of divinely inspired pathos as all musicians must reverence, 
but few will ever equal. But altogether there is a breadth— 
perhaps the very foremost quality in art—about the whole work, 
that is as refreshing as instructive. Take, for instance, the most 
obviously accountable piece—the chorus “To the Cherubim and 
Seraphim,” the form of which is as utterly simple as its materials 
appear, at first sight, common-place. Take this as a text to 
preach from, and ask the modern mystics of Germany—alas ! 
how fallen from the estate of their great old countryman—when 
will they be able to do likewise? How long will it be ere the 





affectations, crudities, and complexities of Wagner, Schumann, 
and “ young Germany” in general, will yield, by any process of 
extractive distillation, one drop of such clear, grand, and effec 
tive music as is found in this very simple chorus ? 

The performance of thisfine work was, generally, very satisfactory. 
The solo singers, in this and the other musical items of the morn- 
ing service, were Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Jones, the organist of Tewkes- 
bury (who, at a moment’s notice, undertook, and most creditably 
executed, the alto partsallotted to Miss Dolby, but left vacant by 
her sudden indisposition), Mr. Lockey, Mr. Thomas, a lay-vicar 
of Worcester Cathedral, and Mr. Weiss Much praise must 
be given to Messrs. Harper and Irwin for their trumpet- 
ing throughout this Ze Dewm;—it was a very successful 
struggle with most abominable difficulties. By the way, 
for what species of leather-lipped mortals could Handel have 
written his trumpet-parts? Were they made expressly for 
some mighty man, born of the wind-bags of A‘olus, just in the 
nick of time to serve his needs? Or was he contemptuously 
unmindful of the personal convenience of his executants? Or 
did he care nothing that his music should suffer here and there 
by a few occasional nastinesses in its performance ? Any how, 
these parts, if played at all, must be played on trumpets to the 
end of time! for certainly there are no other instruments, 
or combinations of instruments, which can imitate their effect. 

The two anthems of Purcell and Blow did not go so well as 
the more generally known compositions of Hiindel; and this, 
evidently, for the reasons we have before stated with regard to 
the responsive parts of the service. There isso much of tradi- 
tion and so little of certainty about thé manuer of performing 
the anthem music of our church, that a miscellaneously-collected 
choir can scarcely be expected, without much rehearsal, to do 
it justice. 

An excellent sermon, in behalf of the charity, was preached by 
the Rev. C. R. Somers Cocks, Vicar of Wolverley, and so able 
was his advocacy, that upwards of £255 was realized by the 
collection, 

We may here state, once for all, that the orchestra employed 
on this, and the other performances of the festival, comprised an 
excellent band of 70, composed of the best London instru- 
mentalists, and a chorus of nearly 240 voices ; with, for vocal 
soloists, Mesdames Clara Novello, Castellan, Weiss, and Viardot 
Garcia, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, and Weiss, 
Signor Gardoni, and Herr Formes; and lastly, though not leastly, 
Mr. Done, of Worcester, as conductor, Mr. Amott, of Gloucester, 
as organist, and Mr. Townshend Smith, of Hereford, at the 
pianoforte. 

On Tuesday evening the first miscellaneous concert took place 
in the College Hall,—a room very fairly adapted for musical 
effect, though, we regret to say, much too large for the 
audience; who, though numbering about 500, did not occupy 
more than three-parts of its space. The programme was well 
calculated to display the vocal strength at command, and to 
gratify the necessarily mixed taste of the audience; but did not 
—and perhaps wisely not in a provincial city—contain much of 
such novelty or strong interest as would demand extended com- 
ment. The great known feature of interest was Meudelssohn’s 
overture and music to A Midsummer Night’s Dream, which was 
very, well executed, and evidently created general delight; while 
the absolute novelty was comprised in the tenor scenw from 
Mr, Charles Horsley’s Comus—a very clever composition, and 
sung by Mr. Sims Reeves with powerful effect. There were two 
solo instrumental performances—Spohr’s second concertante for 
two violins,magnificently played by M.Sainton and Mr. Blagrove ; 
and Mr. Pratten’s concert-stiick for the flute, performed in most 
masterly style by the composer to the infinite delight of his 
auditors. For the rest, there was a large variety of songs by a 
great number of singers—the music of various degrees of merit, 
the execution in every case worthy of the vocalists, and the 
audience universally in a high state of gratification. Specially 
noticeable, perhaps, as having stirred up the warmest clamours 
of Taps were the “Di piacer,” by Mad. Castellan, the 
“ Ah, non giunge,” by Mad. Viardot Garcia—(the ladies, in both 
cases, appearing to think rather more of their own, than the 
composer's, dexterity)—and the “ Ah, se giungo” of Mad, Clara 
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Novello; who, in this instance, wasted a vast deal of admirable 
singing on a song which the composer—one Cagnoni—might 
have made, and probably did make, by machinery; so exactly 
similar is it, in fashion and merit, to all the cabalette of the 
modern Italian stage. Our list of these superlative captivations 
closes with Purcell’s “Come if you dare,” sung by Mr. Sims 
Reeves as no other man now alive can sing it; and Mr. Blumen- 
thal’s pretty romance, “ Le chemin du Paradis,” very tastefully 
rendered by Sig. Gardoni. Both these pieces were encored— 
the former, probably, out of patriotism, the latter, certainly, out 
of pure sentimentality. “Rule Britannia,” the solo parts by 
Mad. Novello, Mrs. Weiss, and Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss, 
terminated the concert. 

On Wednesday morning the good old city was early alive and 
stirring. The evil promise of the previous day’s sky was, like 
many other evil promises, most gloriously broken; and never 
needs there a finer day for a finer deed than was Wednesday for 
the performance of Llijah. Whether it was the genial influ- 
ence of the sun, or the urgent claims of the charity, or the 
announcement of Mendelssohn’s great masterpiece, matters 
not ;—something or other certainly stirred up the inhabitants 
and their visitors to a much more determined invasion of the 
cathedral than was effected on the opening day. The nave, from 
the sereen to the west window, looked a perfect sea of heads. 
It is said, and, we trust, correctly, that between two and three 
thousand people were present. The merits of Mendelgsohn’s 
immortal work have been so often discussed in the Musical 
World, that it seems impossible—it is certainly unnecessary—to 
add another word in its praise. Thanks to repeated per- 
formances, the public is becoming impressed with those won- 
drous beauties in it which musicians at once so eagerly recog- 
nised ; and though it may not yet have passed into every nook 
and corner of the land to dwell among the people like a second 
nationality, as the Messiah has done, it has already so far 
attained its place in the catalogue of what are called “ Stock 
Pieces,” that no festival programme would be deemed complete 
without it. There is certainly no place to hear great, broad 
music in like a cathedral. Whether one’s emotions under such 
circumstances arise from religious association, or whether they 
are of a wholly common and material nature, and result from 
the reverberative properties of the building, giving a mystic, 
half-vague, and wholly etherial condition to every sound deve- 
loped within it, we do not care to discover; but certain it is, we 
never listened to the inspired music of Mendelssohn with more 
entire delight than on this occasion. In the first place it was, 
as a whole, very finely performed; there were few points that 
could be quoted in exception; then, again, the aspect of the 
building itself nourishes and ripens all those feelings of rever- 
ence with which we ought ever to hear music of this sort; and, 
lastly, come in to help the effect, those invariable acoustic 
qualities of the “long drawn aisle and fretted vault,” echo and 
resonance, giving to all tone that floating outline, and grand and 
solemn continuity, before which the hard responseless crash and 
sharply defined edge of the best performance in an ordinary 
concert-room, sink into something altogether common and of 
this world. 

The solo portions of E/ijah were assigned to Mad. Clara Novello, 
Mrs. Weiss, Mad. Viardot Garcia, Mad. Castellan,and Miss Dolby 
(who, to universal satisfaction, was sufficiently recovered from 
her sudden illness to take part in the morning’s performance) ; 
Sig. Gardoni for the tenor music of the first part, Mr. Sims 
Reeves for that of the second, Mr. Weiss and Herr Formes, all 
of whom exerted themselves with the greatest possible success, 
There were two encores—directed, as usual, by the president, 
the Bishop of Worcester—namely, the trio, “Lift thine eyes,” 
sung by Mad. Novello, Miss Dolby, and Mad. Viardot Garcia, 
and the air, “O rest in the Lord,” sung by Miss Dolby. __ 

On Wednesday evening, the second Miscellaneous Concert in the 
College Hall was extremely well attended. The programme was 
certainly better, in a musical point of view, thanthat ofthe previous 
evening. It was, however, tremendously too long—the directors 
being evidently puzzled how to employ the mass of materials at 
their disposal. The principal instrumental features were the 
overture to Guillaume Tell, which commenced the concert and 











was vociferously encored; and Beethoven's Sinfonia Pastorale, 
which opened the second part, and was, all things considered, very 
well played, and pani much applause. The vocalities were 
legion, and highly “miscellaneous” in character and merit. The 
salient point in this department of the programme was, un- 
doubtedly, the wonderful finale to Mendelssohn’s unfinished 
opera, Lorely. There are few singers physically capable of the 
prolonged exertion demanded by this piece, but in the first rank 
of this few certainly stands Mad. Clara Novello. We never 
heard her sing it better than on this occasion; not only did its 
length and difficulty leave her voice in unflagging brilliancy to 
its close, but its powerful and strongly varying sentiment found 
in her artistic quality the aptest possible exponent; she was 
very ably supported by both band and chorus, and was rewarded, 
at the conclusion, by enthusiastic salvos of applause. The other 
most noticeable points of the vocal programme, were the well- 
known and lovely trio for female voices from Spohr’s Azor, which, 
in the hands of Mesdames Novello, Weiss, and Lockey could not 
fail of its accustomed effect ; the fine duet for Valentine and 
Marcel from the Huguenots, sung with immense dramatic fervour 
by Mad. Viardot Garcia and Herr Formes ; and the beautiful 
tenor air from LHuryanthe, which Mr. Sims Reeves delivered 
with perfect and exquisite feeling. Bishop’s ever fresh and 
charming chorus, “Now tramp over moss and fell,” was executed 
with all due spirit and effect. As much cannot be said for the 
performance of Festa’s madrigal, “Down in a flow’ry vale,” 
which the choir ought to have known by heart, but, nevertheless, 
sang so badly as to deserve hissing ; however the audience were 
good-natured and refrained. 

. The concert was not over till nearly twelve o’clock—quite an 
hour,goo late, we should think, for even the most ravenous 
musical appetite. 

On Thursday the day broke gloomily—dark clouds strode over 
the sky, and everything threatened rain, and muddle, and the 
misery these always bring to an Englishman. Nobody, however, 
can be weather-wise in this climate; and so the prophets of ill 
were again disappointed, for long before the time appointed 
for entering the Cathedral, all atmospheric threatenings had 
vanished, and the sun was shining as gladly as on the previous 
day. The church was again well Gok fashionably filled. The 
music consisted of the first and second part of Haydn’s Creation, 
and the whole of Spohr’s Last Judgment. The first needs but 
the barest mention at our hands. Its choruses are so utterly 
familiar to all choirs, whether metropolitan or provincial, that 
they could hardly fail, by any accident, of good execution. And 
as to the soli portions of the work, we need, surely, only record 
their committal to the artistic charge of Mesdames Novello and 
Castellan, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Gardoni (who surprised 
us by the fluency of his English), and Mr. Weiss. Familiar, 
almost hackneyed, as is this work to musicians, however, it comes 
ever welcome and fresh to a general audience. The sweetness 
of its melody, the simplicity of its forms, and its naturalness 
and intelligibility throughout, make it a treasure which the 
listening world will not easily, neither should they, be persuaded 
to abandon. 

Very different is the case with Spohr’s Last Judgment. Despite 
its obvious and great beauties, it is music hard to listen to by 
the uninitiated, and extremely difficult of execution. Its great 
elaboration and complexity, make it lose much of that breadth 
which should be paramountly characteristic of church-music,— 
its style is more elegant than grand, more tender than devo- 
tional; yet it is undeniably a fine work of one of the world’s 
greatest musicians. The difference of style, and difficulty be- 
tween the Creation and the Last Judgm-nt, soon told its own 
tale in the performance. The chorus marched on with the 
confidence of easy victory in the former; but in the latter, the 
diminished strength of tone and frequent halting at formidable 
harmonic intervals, showed the courage of the troops rather 
shattered under the formidable nature of their work. To drop 
metaphor, the chromatic texture of Spohr’s harmonies does not 
agree with the constitution of choral societiesin general. The ever- 
lasting semitonic progression of his parts and restless wandering 
from key to key, puts them sadly out of their way—we make 
no exception even in favour of the redoubtable “800” of London 
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and their autocratic general to boot. It was not to be expected, 
then, that thereshould be otherwisethan much indifferent chorus- 
singing in this work at Worcester, and some positively bad; and 
yet it is odd enough that one of the most difficult pieces of the 
whole oratorio, the chorus “ Destroyed is Babylon,” went as well 
as anything during the performance, The solo singers were 
Madame Viardot Garcia, Mrs. Lockey (who sang the music 
originally allotted to Miss Dolby), Mr. Lockey, and Herr Formes 
who did ample justice to the music entrusted to them. 

On Thursday evening, the third and last miscellaneous concert 
took place; and the College Hall was occupied by a far more 
numerous and brilliant assemblage than on any former occasion. 
The selection. of music was interesting, beyond doubt, but so 
fearfully, so cumbrously long, that the wonder is how any audi- 
ence, however well intentioned, could be induced to sit it out. 
Yet remain they did, en masse, to the end; and this with the most 
undeviating good humour and satisfaction. The first part included 
the overture to Oberon, admirably executed by the band, and 
seventeen vocal pieces from the same opera, faultlessly given, in all 
respects, by Mesdames Clara Novello, Weiss, Castellan, and Miss 
Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey, and Weiss. And as if this 
were not enough, in all conscience, for the “ first part” of a con- 
cert, we had en suite, the air for Sarastro with chorus, from 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte, sung by Herr Formes. Some most asto- 
nishing aggravations of Rossini’s “ Non pid mesta,” wonderfully 
achieved by Mad. Viardot Garcia, and a very characteristic per- 


formance of the Chorus of Dervishes from Beethoven’s Ruins of 


Athens. The great feature of the second part was Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony in A major. The difficulties of this magnificent work, 
for the orchestra, at first thought considerable, have been much 
increased since the true times of the first and last movements 
have been comprehended and acted on. But remembering that 
we had present neither the Old nor the New Philharmonic 
band, tout pur, the performance was quite unexceptionable, 
and afforded a high treat to every one in the room at all 
capable of appreciating such music so played. Of the remain- 
ing items of the concert it may be sufficient to say that 
they were strictly limited to popularities—small Italian cava- 
tinas, smaller ballads, and the like. Nevertheless they sufficed 
to please to the utmost, and their aim was thus accom- 
plished. The concert terminated with a performance of the 
National Anthem, sufficiently abominable to disgrace all con- 
cerned in it. 

On Friday morning, in the cathedral, the Messiah, for the 
thousandth time, asserted its prerogative, as the most popularly 
attractive work of all times and countries. If there was little 
reason for comment on the performance of the Creation, still 
less, on the same grounds, can there be for remark on that of 
the Messiah. Of all the products of human art, under every 
phase, this surely is, to every Englishman, the best known, and the 
most intimately cherished. There never was, or will be, an apter 
illustration of the saying that “the sublime and the ridiculous 
meet on the same threshold,” than is found in the fact that the 
most universally popular of all musical creations are the Messiah, 
and the last Nigger melody, whichever it may happen to be. 
Wide as the poles asunder in art-value, they yet meet on the 
common ground of universal appreciation; and this is a distinc- 
tion confined to only the best and the worst of music. We need 
not stay to inquire why the latter should please; we know there 
are hosts of people who will trouble themselves with nothing 
beyond the first impressions of their senses. But in the Messiah, 
as in all such works, we find a fitness to every species of intelli- 
gence; we find sublimity of conception for the poet, learning 
for the scholiast, symmetry for the artist, and everywhere over- 
flowing ceaseless melody for all—the greatest and the least 
alike. Known as is this great work, bit by bit, from the “Com- 
fort ye my people,” to the closing “ Amen,” how can it fail, in 
England, its traditional home, of a worthy performance? While 
the present race of singers exist, at least, it will always be the 
most popular and most perfect performance of every Festival; 
and thus it was at Worcester. 

Thus terminated the Worcester Festival, and we are glad to 
be able to state that, satisfactory as has been its musical issue, its 
pecuniary result will, most probably, be equally gratifying. Inde- 








pendant of voluntary contributions—which are usually plenti- 
fully forthcoming on these occasions—the sum of £1,028 has been 
realized from the performances ;—an amount very considerably 
larger than that of the last Festival, and which contrasts, we 
believe, very favourably with that of most previous occasions. 

A highly laudable novelty has been started at this Worcester 
gathering,—namely, the performance of full service in the 
cathedral at an early hour on each morning. From this plan, 
as was anticipated, three benefits have arisen,—namely, a small 
amount of contribution to the general fund, an opportunity for 
strangers to become better acquainted with the proprieties of 
cathedral music, and, lastly, a plaister to the tender consciences 
of such as objected to these Festivals on the ground that they 
occupied the cathedral to the prevention of its routine of daily 
service. 


THE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Though not distinguished for novelties of great promise and 
importance, the prospectus of the 11th anniversary of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Musical Festival was very good, and the list of singers 
engaged unusually strong. The two new oratorios produced at the 
last meeting (1852), though both possessed a certain degree of merit, 
were by no means successful enough to encourage the hope that they 
could ever become stock pieces, or have any chance of being presented 
at future meetings. The music of Israel Restored was well-written, 
but not original ; while that of Jerusalem was original, but not well- 
written’; so that each lacked one essential quality. Discouraged by 
this result, the managers of the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Festival 
determined to run no risk this time; and, instead of two new oratorios 
by English composers, they have offered to their friends und patrons, 
the clergy, nobility, and gentry, of the county and its vicinities, no new 
oratorio at all, either of English or foreign manufacture, relying upon 
the unfailing attraction of certain acknowledged masierpieces. 

The festival was under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen and 
Prince Albert. The continuance of Mr. Benedict as conductor and 
director-in-chief of the musical department has given unanimous 
satisfaction. The band secured by Mr. Benedict consisted of 18 first 
aud as many second violins, 14 violas, 10 violoncellos, 10 double-basses, 
5 flutes, 4 oboes, 4 clarinets, 4 bassoons, 6 horns, 4 trumpets, 6 trom- 
bones (3 for each choir), 2 ophicleides, 2 drums, and triangle—altogether 
a force of 108 instrumentalists selected from the best available talent. 
The chorus comprised 80 trebles, 60 altos, 60 tenors, and 70 basses, 
which joined to the band, made a competent and imposing orchestra of 
little short of 400. The list of principal singers was more than 
ordinarily varied and attractive:—sopranos, Mademoiselle Bosio, 
Madame Castellan, Madame Clara Novello, and Mrs. Weiss; contralto, 
Miss Dolby; tenors, Signor Gardcni, Herr Reichardt, and Mr, Sims 
Reeves; basses, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and Signor Lablache. 
The solo instrumentalists were M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove (violins), 
Mr. Hausmann (violoncello). As usual, there was no pianist—a 
serious oversight, since no solo instrument affords such grateful relief 
to an orchestral concert as the pianoforte, and for no instrument have 
so many fine compositions been written. A first-rate pianist would 
have been an agreeable substitute for one or two of the principal 
singers. 

‘l'vrspay.—The musical performances began in the morning with a 
grand miscellaneous concert of sacred music, in St. Andrew’s-hall, 
which was well attended. Between 400 and 500 persons were assembled, 
among whom were—Lords Stafford and Suffield, the Dean and the Mayor 
of Norwich, Sir H. Robinson, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the Hon. E. Fellowes, 
M.P., and other vice-presidents. Whatever may be thought of Saint 
Andrew’s-hall as a concert-room, it amply merits its reputation as the 
most splendid building devoted to municipal purposes which this 
country can boast. It was originally the nave of a church belonging 
to the Convent of the Black Friars, which was destroyed by fire at the 
beginning of the 15th century. Its architecture is of the later “ pointed” 
style. At the west end of the building is an immense gallery, which is 
used for the orchestra at the festivals; and at the back of the gallery 
an organ, belonging to the Choral Society. The appearance of the 
orchestra, with the immense band and chorus, was vastly imposing. 
The concert began with the National Anthem, finely sung—a verse in 
duet for Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss, and another, solo, for Madame 
Clara Novello, being especially remarked by the audience, who stood 
up during the performance. Rossini’s well-known Stabat Mater was 
then executed in a manner which we have rot only never heard sur- 
passed, but have never heard equalled. Every piece in this very popular 
composition, choral, solo, and concerted, was done perfectly. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was admirable in “ Cujus animam,” and the modest cadenza 
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introduced at the end was highly appropriate; nothing could be better 
than Signor Belletti in the curious aria, “ Pro peccatis ;” Sig. Lablache 
sang “ Kia mater, fons amoris,” with magnificent solemnity; Miss 
Dolby’s “Fac ut portem” charmed by its genuine and pure simplicity; 
and Madame Bosio gave the “Inflammatus et accensus” as well as it 
could possibly be given. ‘The quartets, “ Stabat mater dolorosa,” and 
“ Sancta Mater,” by Mrs, Weiss, Miss Dolby, Signors Gardoni and 
Belletti, left nothing to be desired; and the last quartet, “ Quand 
corpus morietur,” by Madame Bosio, Miss Dolby, Signors Gardoni 
and Lablache, was equally good. The band and chorus were beyond 
reproach. The second part of the concert began with Meyerbeer’s new 
setting of the 91st Psalm, “ Qui in manu Dei requiescit” (“ Who so 
dwelieth under the defence of the Most High shall abide under the 
shadow of the Almighty,” English version). This piece, one of the 
most remarkable compositions of the celebrated author of the Hugue- 
nots, is written in eight parts—two trebles, two altos, two tenors, and 
two basses— without any accompaniments. 

The execution of the 91st Psalm by the Norwich choristers (solo parts 
by Mrs, Weiss, Miss Dolby, Messrs. Sims Reeves and Weiss) was on 
the whole, little short of marvellous. Mr. Benedict very judiciously 
allowed the organ to be introduced at intervals. This sustained the 
voices and prevented them from getting flat, which would have soon 
engendered inextricable confusion, The organ part was extremely well 
managed by Mr. Harcourt. The concert finished with a miscellaneous 
selection, beginning with Hindel’s overture to the “ Occasional” 
oratorio, which was followed by Guglielmi’s aria, “ Gratias agimus 
tibi,” sung by Madame Castellan, with Mr. Lazarus’s clarionet obdligato. 
The overture was well played, and Mr. Nicholson’s oboe solo in the 
minuet was perfect ; Madame Castellan’s vocalization was remarkably 
brilliant, and Mr. Lazarus displayed his usual beauty of tone and 
faultless execution on the clarionet. The beautiful soprano air from 
Spohr’s Crucifizion—remarkable for the richness of its instrumentation 
and the effective manner in which the violin, horn, clarionet, bassoon, and 
harp are combined in obéligati passages—and the trio to which it is the 
prelude, sounded very agreeably after the “perruque” of Signor 
Guglielmi. The air was sung by Madame Novello; the trio by the 
same lady, with Mrs. Weiss and Miss Dolby. Signor Gardoni came 
next, with Stradella’s “Sei miei sospiri,” which, if there were violins 
in the accompaniment—the effect of the tenors, violoncellos, and basses 
being inconceivably dreary—would be always welcome. So good a 
melody deserves better treatment, and Signor Gardoni sings it irre- 
proachably. Cherubini’s ‘Oh, salubaris Hostia” is worthy of Mozart, 
and Miss Dolby, with whom it is an especial favourite, sang it exquisitely. 
The concert terminated with the superb air and chorus from Hiéndel’s 
Ode to St. Cecilia—“ As from the power of mighty lays’—in which 
the glorious soprano voice of Madame Clara Novello was heard to much 
the same advantage as when, at the opening of the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham, she sang the solo verse of “God save the Queen” with a 
power and brilliancy that cannot easily be forgotten. The chorus, 
“The dead shall live,’ which brings the Ode toa conclusion, is one of 
Hiindel’s grandest, and most wonderfully elaborated. At the Cathedral 
not the least attraction was the choir, which performs the service in a 
manner that’reflects high credit on Dr. Buck, the organist, and adds to 
the musical reputation of Norwich. On Sunday there was a very 
interesting selection, the chief point being Mendelssohn’s “Te Deum” 
in A—the chants to the psalms andthe “ Jubilate” were by Dr. Buck 
himself, who, besides his skill and assiduity in training the choir, and 
producing the best effect from the fresh and sympathetic voices of the 
boys, is a composer of merit in the church style. The trio and _semi- 
chorus, “Suffer little children to come unto me,” from Mr. Henry 
Leslie's sacred oratorio, Jmmanuel, was also introduced with great pro- 
priety as an anthem. In the evening Dr. Nare’s anthem. ‘“ The souls 
of the righteous,” was performed, in honour of Dr. Stanley, late Bishop 
of Norwich, whose “ memorial window” was opened on Sunday morning. 

The first miscellaneous concert in the evening, notwithstanding its 
almost intolerable length, was really a splendid affair; and there was 
little to complain of, either in the selection which Mr. Benedict had pro- 
vided, or in the general style ofits performance. 

The performance began with Hiindel’s Acis and Galatea. The cast 
of the dramatis persone was strong and efficient :—Galatea, Madame 
Clara Novello; Acis, Mr. Sims Reeves; Damon, Signor Gardoni ; and 
Polyphemus, Signor Belletti. Mozart’s additional accompaniments—in 
which the delicate taste, the reverence for Hindel and the masterly skill 
of the great musician of Salzburg are so eminently conspicuous—were 
judiciouslyemployed. Withthe exception of Damon’s thirdsong. ‘‘ Con- 
sider, fondshepherd” (omitted), and somenotvery important curtailments 
in the recitatives, the whole of the “ serenata” (as it is styled by the com- 
poser) was performed, and for the most part, it must be acknowledged, 
admirably, ‘The airs**Hush! ye pretty warbling choir” and “ As 


when the dove” were charmingly sung by Madame Clara Novello, and 
the exquisite song, “ Heart, the seat of soft delight,” was given by 
the same lady with a tenderness of expression that captivated the 
audience, who iasisted, @ vive voix, on having it again. oe Gar- 
doni, too, made a pleasant Damon; and the persuasive airs—“ Stay, 
shepherd, stay!” and “Would you gain the tender creature”—were 
delivered with perfect taste and excellent articulation by the favourite 
Italian tenor. 

The graphic recitative and love-song of the giant, “O ruddier than 
the cherry,” was declaimed with prodigious spirit by Signor Belletti, 
and unanimously encored. Nevertheless, we do not agree with his 
reading. There is nothing comic in the declaration of Polyphemus, 
who is burning with uncontrollable passion, and expresses his feelings 
in a manner peculiar to his supposed individuality. Signor Belletti 
entertains a different view, to judge by the half jovial, half buffo style 
in which he renders the air. He sings it, moreover, so quick and 
“ staccato” as to. rob it in a great degree of its weight. The second 
song of Polyphemus, “Cease to beauty to be suing,” was thoroughly 
understood, and irreproachably sung by Signor Belletti, whose facility 
of execution is unsurpassed by that of any bass or barytone. The most 
unexceptionable, and, so to say, the most Hiandelian singing was as- 
suredly that of Mr. Sims Reeves, who not only exhibited surprising 
energy and vigour in the fine air where Acis sets the monster at defiance 
(“Love sounds the alarm”), but the utmost refinement of feeling and 
expression in the two beautiful songs, ‘‘ Where shall I seek the charm- 
ing fair?” and “ Love in her eyes sits playing”—songs that in grace and 
sentiment have not been excelled by Mozart himself, who has been 
justly declared supreme in this kind of music. The choruses were 
executed with famous spirit and decision, and the picturesque intro- 
duction to the second part, “ Wretched lovers,” was sung with un- 
failing accuracy. Altogether a more satisfactory performance of 
Hiindel’s most admirable secular composition has rarely been listened 
to. The grand overture in C to Beethoven’s Leonora formed the 
orchestral prelude to the second part, and was played as well, under 
the intelligent direction of Mr. Benedict, as at either of the Philhar- 
monic Societies of London. Then the sparkling scene from Auber’s 
Concert @ la Cour, “Entendez vous au loin,” was sung by Madame 
Castellan so delightfully, and made so agreeable a contrast with all that 
had preceded it, that it was like experiencing a new sensation. Equally 
effective, brilliant, and skilfully vocalized was the cavatina, “ Ernani! 
Ernani involami,’” by Madame Bosio, who stands high in the favour of 
the Norwich amateurs, and was enthusiastically applauded. ‘wo 
duets, one from Linda, the other from Don Pasquale—the first sung 
by Madame Castellan and Mr. Sims Reeves, the last by Madame Bosio 
and Signor Lablache—-were oy successful with the audience, who 
seemed resolved fo be pleased with everything. Herr Reichardt, who 
came tolerably early in the programme, was deservedly praised for the 
graceful and unaffected manner in which he sang the romance with 
tenor obbligato (Raoul’s first air) from the Huguenots. Mr. Hill’s per- 
formance of the viola part was, as usual, first-rate. Avery pleasing 
ballad, by Mr. Henry Leslie, “‘ When tear-drops hang upon thine eye,” 
was charmingly given by Miss Dolby; and the fine dramatic air from 
Mr. Benedict’s opera of the Gipsy’s Warning, “ Rage, rage, thou angry 
storm,” was capitally sung by Mr. Weiss. Besides these there were 
three concerted pieces, all excellent and all well performed, but, under 
the circumstances, all superfluous. These were the well-known quintet 
from Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutti, the unaccompanied quartet for male 
voices from Rossini’s Comte Ory (sung with perfect intonation by 
Signors Gardoni and Lablache, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. Weiss); and 
the splendid finale to the second act of Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, com- 
mencing with the morceau d’ensemble, “ Mi Manca la voce.” In the 
last, Madame Bosio was the first soprano, Signors Lablache and Belletti 
were the basses, Signors Gardoni and Herr Reichardt the tenors, and 
Mrs. Weiss the second soprano. 

Wepnespay.—The performances began with Beethoven’s first Mass 
(or “service,” as it is styled inthe programmes) in C, sung to English 
words —in obedience to what must be termed a very untenable preju- 
dice, since St. Andréw’s-hall is not a church, and a concert of music is 
not a religious ceremony. Some of the finest points in the musical ex- 
pression were thus either damaged or altogether lost. In other respects 
the execution of Beethoven’s fine work was admirable—quite as good, 
indeed, as that of the Stabat Mater. The principal singers in the 
mass were Madame Novello, Miss Dolby, Herr Reichardt, and Mr. 
Weiss, who showed themselves intimately versed in the music, and — 
sang the various solos and quartets which are interspered with, and re- 
lieve the choruses, as well as’ they need be sung. When the beautiful 
chorus, “Ifoly holy, holy, Lord God of Sabaoth,” (the “Sanctus”) 
commenced, the entire audience rose, and: remained standing until the 





quartet, “ He is blessed, O Lerd” (the “ Benedictus”). 
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Of the Creation—which followed, and terminated the concert—it is 
necessary to say but little, since the principal singers, with two excep- 
tions—Signors Gardoni and Bellettiwere the same as at the Worcester 
Festival, and their performances, while quite as good on as that occasion, 
offered no new feature forcomment. ‘To Signor Gardoni were assigned 
the recitative and air of Uriel, ‘‘ Now vanish before the holy beam,” and 
the declamatory recitative, “In splendour bright” (Part 1); to Signor 
Belletti the bass part in the duets between Adam and Eve—“ By thee, 
O bounteous Lord,” and “Graceful consort,” and the intervening 
recitatives (Part 3.) The other singers were Madame Castellan, Madame 
Clara Novello, Mr. Weiss, and Mr. Sims Reeves, as before. At the 
desire, we believe, of a great majority in the patrons’ gallery, Lord 
Suffield made signals for the repetition of the airs, “ With verdure clad,” 
sung by Madame Novello, and “On. mighty pens,” sung by Madame 
Castellan, to the apparent gratification of the audience. The choruses 
were magnificent throughout ; and “The Heavens are telling,” during 
which the audience stood up, overpoweringly grand and impressive. 

The miscellaneous concert, which took place in the evening, though 
the programme contained some good things, was by no means so inter- 
esting as the first. ‘There were not only too many pieces, but too many 
of the same character; while the second part, which chiefly consisted 
of selections from the works of Spohr and Weber, came in the rear of 
such a quantity of more ephemeral matters, that it was impossible to 
pay the requisite attention—the ear being surfeited aud the mind worn 
out. The concert began with a very fine performance of Beethoven’s 
symphony in C minor, which was listened to with interest from first to 
last, and applauded heartily. There was only one other instrumental 
morceau in the whole of Part I.—a fantasia, on Scotch airs, for the 
violoncello, played with great spirit and mechanical facility by Mr. 
Hausmann (a great favourite at Norwich), and encored; by which the 
theory that solos for instruments afford a pleasant and necessary relief 
to these lengthy selections of vocal music was plainly illustrated. 
Another agreeable contrast was provided by Festa’s delightful madrigal, 
“ Down in a flow’ry vale,” which was sung to perfection, but, strange 
to say, did not obtain a hand of applause. Among the vocal pieces 
were two quartets—one from Don Pasquale, sung to perfection by 
Madame Bosio, Signors Gardoni, Belletti, and Lablache, and encored ; 
the other from Flotow’s Martha, by Madame Novello, Miss Dolby, Signors 
Gardoni, and Mr, Weiss, which went just as ill as the other went well. 
Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s clever fantasia for voice and piano, entitled, “ The 
Lady and the Nightingale,” was charmingly sung by Miss Dolby, who was 
accompanied on the pianoforte by Mr. Benedict. Two duets were intro- 
duced; the first, by Signor Cagnoni, even if eung more effectively than 
it was sung by Madame Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves—no easy task— 
would still remain what it intrinsically is—trash, without a redeeming 
point. The second, from La Cenerentola (“Il segreto”), a masterpiece 
in the buffo style, was given by Signor Belletti and Lablache with such 
“verve and entrain” as to elicit another encore, and a genuine one. 
Madame Bosio sang the florid aria from Matilda de Shabran, “ Ami 
alfine,” in her most brilliant and finished manner; and Mad. Castellan 
was equally happy in the cavatina from Lucrezia Borgia, “Quanto é 
belle.” Both ladies, in high favour with the audience, were liberally 
and unanimously applauded, The remaining vocal morceauz in the first 
part were far superior, in a musical poiut of view, to the majority of 
those we have enumerated. ‘Tiiese were the quaint and exquisite ro- 
mance, “ When the evening bells are chiming,” from Mendelssohn’s 
comic operetta, Heimkehr, sung with great taste by the German tenor, 
Herr Reichardt, who, though without pretension, is not the less an ex- 
cellent artist ; the vigorous song, ‘“‘ Ah quel plaisir d’étre soldat,” sung 
as well as ever by Signor Gardoni ; the fine bravura air, “ Sorgete,” 
from Rossini’s Maometto Secondo, in which the even and fluent vocali- 
zation of Signor Belletti could not fail to be admired and appreciated 
by connoisseurs ; and last, not least, the splendid battle-song and Chorus 
from Purceil’s King Arthur—Come if you dare.” Mr. Sims Reeves 
may justly be said to have made this fine piece his own, with such manly 
simplicity and straightforward English sentiment does he sing it. The 
selection from Weber and Spohr was made with Mr. Benedict’s accus- 
tomed taste and musical appreciation, and would have pleased generally 
had it come first, instead of last, in the programme; but, as it turned 
out, the singers were tired and the audience almost weary, 

The overture to Der Freischutz, played with great animation by the 
band, was the prelude to the vocal selection from Weber, which began 
with the well-known secna for soprano, followed by the not less ad- 
mirable scena for tenor—both admirably executed, the first by Madame 
Novello, the last by Mr. Sims Reeves, ‘Lhe original tenor air from 
Oberon “Von Jugend auf” (for which, to oblige Mr. Braham, the 
compozer substitutec “Oh, tis a glorious sight”), though not one of 
Weber’s best, is an interesting relic, and Herr Reichardt is entitled to 


praise for the very intelligent manner in which he sangit. The popular 
* Huntsman’s Chorus,” which we have heard given with more spirit 
and attention to light and shade, terminated the Weber selection, That 
from Spohr, though good, was less effective. To Mrs. Weiss was 
assigned a recitative and air from Der Alchymist—an opera little 
known, although it contains ‘some of Spohr’s finest music. No fault 
could be found with the lady’s singing, which was tasteful and artistic ; 
but the air is one of the dryest and least expressive of the master. The 
splendid and picturesque introduction to Jessonda, with the inter- 
mingled choruses of Priests and Bayaderes (solos by Mrs. Weiss, Miss 
Dolby, and Mr. Weiss), was much more attractive; and the execution 
in general left nothing to be desired. Equally acceptable was the cha- 
racteristic war-song of Florestan (“ Amid the battle raging”) admirably 
sung by Signor Belletti. After the “selections” Miss Dolby gave two 
national songs, Irish and Scotch, accompanying herself on the piano- 
forte. The last, “ Over the sea,” was encored. The concert termi- 
nated with Meyerbeer’s new march, entitled Marche avx Flambeaua, 
written for a popular and well-known German ceremony. Had the 
composer been present he would certainly have been astonished—per- 
haps offended. The march was scored by Meyerbecr for a military 
band; but, on the present occasion, stringed instruments were inter- 
polated, and scarcely a bar of the author’s own instrumentation was 
recognizable. It mattered not much, however, since, as it happened, 
the Marche aux Flambeaux—which enjoys an immense reputation in 
Paris—merely served as a voluntary to play the audience out. 

'THuRSDAY.— Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed on Thursday 
morning in a style that has rarely been surpassed, and appreciated, by 
an audience of 1100 persons. On no occasion do we remember this 
sublime oratorio more worthily interpreted, or more thoroughly 
enjoyed. ‘The principal singers—Mesdames Castellan, Novello, and 
Weiss, Misses Dolby and Chambers, Signors Gardoni and Belletti, 
Messrs. Smythson, Weiss, and Sims Reeves—without exception, did 
their duty well; and the members of the band and chorus were entitled 
to unqualified praise for their exertions, So alive were the audience to 
the beauties of the music, and to the singular merits of the execution, 
that no less than seven pieces were obliged to be repeated :—The tenor 
air, “If with all your hearts you truly love me” (Signor Gardoni) ; 
the grand chorus at the end of Part I., “Thanks be to God, he laveth 
the thirsty land ;” the soprano air, “ Hear ye, Israel” (Madame Clara 
Novello); the unaccompanied trio for female voices, * Lift thine eyes 
to the mountains” (Madame Novello, Mrs. Weiss, and Miss Dolby); 
the contralto air, “*O! rest in the Lord” (Miss Dolby) ; the bass air, 
* For the mountains” (Signor Belletti) ; and the tenor air, “ Then shall 
the righteous shine forth” (Mr. Sims Reeves). Such a result is without 
precedent. But there were points in the general performance quite as 
much open to hearty commendation as anything specially selected 
for compliment by the occupants of the patrons’ gallery, and their repre- 
sentative, the Mayor of Norwich, who gave the signals for the encores. 
The charming duet with chorus, “ Lord, bow thine ear to our prayer” 
(Mrs. Weiss and Miss Dolby), so difficult to give smoothly, was never 
more delicately sung by the principals, or better in tune by the chorus, 
Signor Belletti must be warmly praised for the very great improvement 
he displayed both in his reading and execution of the music of the 
Prophet ; and Signor Gardoni for the chaste and artistic manner in 
which he executed that of Obadiah. Madame Castellan, in the duet 
of the Widow and the responses of the boy whom Elijah sends forth to 
see if there is rain, sang delightfully; and the fervid and truly de- 
votional feeling with which Mr, Sims Reeves delivered the air, “Then 
shall the righteous,” could not have been surpassed. All the choruses 
went admirably ; and “ Thanks be to God”—which equals the loftiest 
aspirations of Hiindel—with greater precision and more overwhelming 
effect than on any occasion we can call to mind. Of Madame 
Novello and Miss Dolby, nothing more need be said than that they 
sang as well as at the recent Worcester Festival; sing better 
they could not. ‘The band was beyond reproach. In short, the 
entire performance, from the overture to the last chorus—was in the 
highest degree creditable to the conductor, Mr. Benedict, who never 
more eminently distinguished himself. In such extravagant measure 
did the bellringers deal out their peals throughout the week, that the 
quieter inhabitants of the city who had no interest in the Festival could 
get but little sleep; while, during the musical performances at 
St. Andrew’s Hall, when any of the singers had to sing pianissimo, 
the sound of their voices was drowned in that of the chimes; and 
Mr. Benedict, the conductor, perplexed in his duties, was compelled to 
give instructions to “arrest” the bell-ringers, 


(The conclusion of the Festival will be reported next week.) 
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ROBERT LE DIABLE. 


Some years since a rich Dutchman commenced forming a library of 

a thousand volumes, consisting entirely of playbills published in all 
parts of the world. He spared no expense, no trouble, to complete 
this collection of singular statistics. Through correspondents in the 
principal towns in Europe, he obtained all the yellow, red, and blue 
placards which are to be seen daily on the walls of theatres. Having 
made his selection he classified those he had chosen, and had them 
bound. In this singular library are to be found the débuts, the benefits, 
the names of all the actors, the expedients of managers driven to 
extremities, the varied history, the stirring life of the dramatic crowd, 
who, rushing from theatre to theatre—applauded in some, condemned 
in others—changing from one réle to another, sometimes covered with 
diamonds, sometimes with tinsel—occasionally rising to the top of the 
profession by their talents or good luck, and afterwards falling from 
the first parts to mere supers—playing the lovers in company with five 
or six successive generations, or ending their career by disappearing 
to retire—the more fortunate to their ease, the more unfortunate to 
the hospital; this bustling history of a world quite separate from ours 
—a world which lives every night before the foot-lights—is written in 
these bills, in every description of letter used by printers, and tells— 
how truly—the increase or diminution of the actor’s reputation, marked 
by the size or form of the type in which his name appears. 
. The drama has also its isheoy and its patent of nobility in these 
archives. From this pile of advertisements, collected with so much 
labour, it appeared that the operas which were most frequently repre- 
sented within a quarter of a century, up to the year 1840, were Der 
Freischiitz, Tancredi, and Robert le Diable. We shall not attempt to 
base any theory upon this singular similarity of success. It would be 
difficult, for instance, to tell why the public es always given so decided 
a preference to Tancredi, above all Rossini’s chefs d’euvres, unless we 
can attribute it to the well-known air, “ Di tanti palpiti,” which has 
been sung by the whole world, and has been even heard by travellers in 
most remote regions of South America, Whatever the cause, the uni- 
versal success of Robert le Diable is easily understood. The music 
comprises specimens of every style; and each auditor may generally 
select from this cpera some favourite air for his particular keeping. The 
story is considered philosophical in France, poetical in Germany, pic- 
turesque in Italy, interesting everywhere. All nations and people of 
every age, are pleased with tales of wonder, and delight in fables, The 
Devil, who has a son whom with paternal kindness he wishes to bring 
into the infernal regions, has always been considered a most natural 
character by everyone, Add to this the great variety of the situations, 
the novelty of some of the passions put in movement, the diversity and 
the splendor of the scenery and dresses, the nature of the dances, 
gracetul and serious at the same time, the supernatural apparitions, and 
above all the admirable music, so perfect, that fresh beauties develope 
themselves upon each repetition of it; and we cannot feel surprised 
that the world has made this work known, and that it must continue to 
enchant the eyes and ears of all audiences. 

Robert, in the first eight years of its production, was performed in 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-three (1843) European theatres. 
It was first produced in November, 1831, and it is not easy to imagine 
the influence its immense success has had upon art and artists. What 
successive generations of tenori, of prime donne, liave essayed the parta of 
Robert, of Alice, and of Isabelle! How many instrumental performers 
have learned, executed, varied, and arranged this music! Singers do 
not last long, particularly tenors ; they disappear after a short career, 
and are heard of no more. At the opera in Paris, a few years makes 
a striking change; they produce three or four Roberts, and five or 
six Alices, who pass away as quickly ; without speaking of the other 
characters, We could well fill a library, although, perhaps, not 
usefully, with the pieces arranged by a thousand composers from 
the airs of this opera; and in 1834, in Paris—will it be 
believed—a grand Mass was selected from its inexhaustible stores. 
Everywhere, at the theatre, in the tavern, at military parade, 
in the churclies, at concerts, in the cottage, and in the palace, was 
and is to be heard the music of Robert, Goethe pretty nearly predicted 
its success—he pointed at Meyerbeer as the only composer, in his opinion, 
who could understand Mephistopheles, and bring him upon the stage. 
But Goethe entertained a patriotic antipathy to Italian music, and 
would not have considered even Rodert as sufficiently orthodox. Never- 
theless, Germany seized upon it as being essentially German, and within 
two or three years it was played in all the German States. At Vienna, 
however, the censure forbade the representation of the work, 
German religionists being too strict to permit the production of devils 
and saints, of monks and the (church, the cross and the gates of hell, 


that permission was obtained to produce it, suppressing the scenes of 
the cross and the nuns in the third act, and the church scene in the fifth 
act; thus changing the plot, and giving to the opera the name of Robert 
de Normande. Fortunately it was produced in a less mutilated con- 
dition, at two of the Vienna theatres, and as usual was most successful. 

In London it has been played at four theatres at the same time. Six 
months after its representation in Paris, during the ravages of the 
cholera, Nourrit, Levasseur, and Madame Cinti Damorean were pre- 








upon the stage. However, the music was spoken of so enthusiastically, 





paring to bring it out in London. Meanwhile, an attempt had been 
made to produce it in English, but this was difficult, as the music had 
not been published. Bishop went to Paris, obtained some isolated 
portions of it, attended every representation, remembered all he could, 
invented the remainder, and arranged it d la Bishop. He took merely 
the outlines, like a traveller making a hasty sketch of a picturesque 
site while roliing along au grand galop. 

Notwithstanding its many deficiencies, Robert thus arranged, met 
with great success, though we can imagine how much it lost in crossing 
the channel, when it was necessary to play two other pieces to fill up the 
evenings of its performance. 

In Italy also, Robert was rejected by the censure at the moment 
when Milan, Florence, and Trieste were preparing translations of it. 
But in a few years afterwards the Marchese Martellini obtained per- 
mission to produce it at Florence, and Nourrit was engaged to sing his 
usual part, A few days before his death, his mind was full of his first 
appearance as Robert in Italy; and in his last letters he spoke 
warmly and feelingly of the great success he anticipated. In 1840-1, 
Robert was at length given at Florence on the stage of the Pergola, and 
played to crowded houses four or five nights a week, for the greater part 
of the Carnival, and drew to la bella citta crowds of fanatici from all 
parts of Italy. 

We need not trace the history any further, the sequel is too well 
known. 








SAVE Us FRoM ouR Friznps.—A concert given not long ago, at 
Shrewsbury, by Mr. Hay, a resident professor, not having been, 
it would appear, successful, a critic in a local paper, who is 
friendly to Mr. Hay, thus indignantly apostrophises the public:— 

“The proud Salopians must be very poor, or very shabby, to hold 
back under these circumstances, or there is an absence of all spirit in 
Shropshire, except where eating and drinking are plot The 
mind appears to be quite a secondary consideration, and the belly tie 
all-absorbing object of the affections. These are plain words, but not 
one whit the less true. Were we Mr. Hay, we would see the town of 
Shrewsbury, and the county, d—— before we would toil, and sustain 
loss, for such an illibera]-minded set.” 


Coycorp and Discorp.—-“ A man unskilled in music,” eays Dr, 
Beattie, “ might imagine that the most agreeable harmonies must be 
made up of the sweetest concords, without any mixture of discord ; 
and, in like manner, a child might fancy that a feast of sweetmeats 
would prove the most delicious banquet. But both would be mistaken. 
The same concord may be more or less pleasing, according to its posi- 
tion; and the sweeter concords often produce their best effect, when 
they are introduced by the harsher ones or even by discords; for then 
they are most agreeable because they give the greatest relief to the ear ; 
even as health is doubly delightful after sickness, liberty after contine- 
ment, and a sweet taste when preceded by a bitter. Dissonance, there- 
fore, is necessary to the perfection of harmony. But consonance pre- 
dominates; and to such a degree, that, except on rare occasions, and 
by a nice ear, the discord in itself is hardly perceptible.” 


A Hint to Youne Proressors.—* I have rarely seen that a 
man who conscientiously devoted himself to the studies and 
duties of any profession, and did not omit to take fair and 
honourable opportunities of offering himself to notice when such 
presented themselves, has not at length got forward. The 
mischance of those who fall behind, though flung upon fortune, 
more frequently arises from want of skill and perseverance. 
Life, my young friend, is like a game of cards—our hands are 
alternately good or bad, and the whole seems at first glance to 
depend on mere chance, But it is not so; for, in the long run, 
the skill of the player predominates over the casualties of the 
game, Then do not be discouraged with the prospect before 
you, but ply your studies hard, and qualify yourself to receive 
fortune when she comes your way.”—Sir Walter Scott. 

Brussets.—The Theatre of the Monnaie opened its doors to 
the publicon the 31st of August, with M, Halévy’s Juive. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Oraanists.—The pa, on the Panopticon Organ are pub- 
lished, Nos. 28 and 32 of the present series. The article on the 
Leeds Organ will be found in No. 30; and the Review of the 
Organ at St. George’s Hall, in Nos. 34, 35, and 37. A 

Owing to the length of our reports of the Festivals, we are obliged 
to postpone the continuation of “Madame Grisi’s Memoir” until 
next week. From the same cause we are forced to omit a number 
of reviews, and other matters of interest. 





DIED. 
On the 11th instant, at her residence, Richmond Lodge, Putney, after 
a short illness, Fanny Elizabeth Fitzwilliam, of the Haymarket Theatre, 
aged 52. 
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In our first article on the Livepool Organ, we pointed out 
the sparing amount of novelty—apparent, at least, from the 
list of stops—which the Liverpool scheme displays in the 
matter of tone. The table of its contents speaks for itself. 
The Great Organ is certainly poor, considering the general 
magnitude of the instrument. The Pedal Organ is un- 
doubtedly large; if anything, disproportionately so, in 
comparison with the great organ. The Solo Organ contains 
a great many stops; but unless there is some secret 
peculiarly about the voicing of them to which the printed 
description affords no clue, this part of the instrument is 
open to the same objection we alleged against the fourth 
manual of the Panopticon Organ, namely, that with the 
exception of one or two stops, it is little else than a 
repetition of solo qualities to be found on the other manuals, 
and, to this extent, a needless expense and complication. 
The swell is certainly magnificent as to quantity, and, if the 
voicing be, as the description states, “such as, perhaps, has 
never been equalled,” must yield a fine effect. But this 
effect will be due rather to the mass of material employed, 
than to any novelty or decided purpose exercised in its 
selection. The Choir Organ, on the other hand, is weak, and 
altogether unworthy the calibre of the rest of the instru- 
ment, In fact, that which most strikes us in looking over 
this “table of contents,” is the plain, everyday, almost old- 
fashioned cut about the whole of it. Even the list of 
couplers, or “mechanical connections,” affords no exception 
to this remark. It contains nothing that has not been 
known and practised in this country for twenty years at 
least. Indeed, all those novelties in this department which 
the French long since, and our own makers in late years, 
have given us, and from which such charming and surprising 
effects are derivable, seem to have been carefully eschewed in 
this instance. Whether their existence had escaped the 
designer’s contemplation, or whether they were deemed 
trifles unworthy the dignity of St. George’s Hall, we know 
not; but certainly they are not there, and, as certainly, they 
ought to have been. To sum up this part of the subject, 
the Liverpool Organ is, undoubtedly, a very large, and, as far 
as numbers of pipes can so constitute it, a grand instrument. 
But when we are told that it is the most complete and 
perfect organ in the world, we can only reply that such a 
statement is contradicted by the description furnished by 
the constructors themselves, When it is impressed on us 
that “the powers of tone and the variety of effects will far 
exceed those of every instrument yet built,” we can only 





patiently but doubtingly await the result; for, verily, if 
these all-exceeding “ powers of tone” and “variety of effects” 
do exist, they have to be developed from sources altogether 
extra to, and unmentioned by, the programme now lying 
before us. 

We have a few words yet to say—they will be few, for the 
task is not agrecable—about the description given of the 
mechanism of this instrument. Seriously, we never remember 
to have seen in print any greater amount of puff, brag, and 
assumption. Mr. Willis would evidently have the public 
believe that, if he has not a patent-right for the world 
in the use of the pneumatic lever, he is, at least, the 
possessor of some extraordinary secrets in its manufacture 
and application, which were born, and must die, with him. 
By his own account, he isa species of Dews ex machind de- 
scending among the extremely unscientific population of this 
island to unfold all the mysteries of this—according to our 
notion—very , well understood piece of mechanism. We 
need not suggest to our readers, who know what has been 
done here and elsewhere, that this is the sheerest and most 
impertinent piece of pretence. What, for instance, can 
exceed the audacious quackery of the assertion that “means 
are in this instrument employed, for the first time, by which 
all the great, and, as it was thought, insurmountable obstacles 
to the building of an immense organ are entirely overcome”? 
Why! Heaven help the man! what can he have been think- 
ing about? Has he forgotten, or does he think every one 
else has, the existence of the organ at St. Denis? Unless we 
greatly misplace dates, this organ of Cavaillé’s—who then 
first adopted Mr. Barker’s invention—magnificent alike in 
tone and workmanship, must have been finished almost 
before Mr. Willis had completed the term of his apprentice- 
ship. Besides all this, does not the memory of the Exhibi- 
tion of 1852, suggest any comparisons to Mr. Willis? It 
certainly does to us. We well remember Ducroquet’s organ 
there, the beautiful, artist-like character of its workmanship, 
and the admirable construction and faultless performance of 
its pneumatic apparatus. We also remember Mr. Willis’s 
organ there; and, with it, we remember his version of the pneu- 
matic lever. Unless our memory be treacherous, its prin- 
ciple was more strange than mechanically correct, its work- 
manship, as compared, at least, with its French neighbour, 
did not excel that of a highly respectable carpenter, and 
most of all, it was remarkable for the singular, and, indeed, 
ridiculous defect, that it was in no way applied to the couplers! 
The fact is, that all the difficulties in the way of constructing 
an organ at once immense and manageable, vanished with 
the first appearance of Mr. Barker's invention of the pneu- 
matic lever. The great principle was then, “for the first 
time,” developed. Everything since has been mere variety of 
application. In like manner, James Watt's discovery of the 
principle of separate condensation may be said to have 
“invented” the Steam Engine, once and for ever. Every 
advance since his time has been simply in greater refinement 
of workmanship, and more enlarged fields of application. 
But even, limiting the question to application, will Mr. Willis 
pretend, or rather will his Liverpool work substantiate, 
that, with all his vaunted appropriations of the pneumatic 
apparatus, he has made any better or more novel use of it 
than is found in Mr. Hill’s Panopticon Organ? Above all, 
will his use of it be distinguished by as much mechanical 
correctness of design, and excellence of workmanship in con- 
struction, as are found in Mr. Hill’s grand instrument ? 

The spirit of puff and pretence of which we complain runs 
throughout the account of the Liverpool mechanism; and 
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with it, by the way, an affectation of acquaintance with en- 
gineering technics often more dashing than correct. Witness 
the “ exhausting valve to the pneumatic lever, which would, 
by engineers, be called an opposition surface valve "—(though 
we are compelled to inform Mr. Willis that “engineers” 
have no such term in their vocabulary;—they would call 
such a valve an “equilibrium valve”)—and the “ throttle 
valve :” neither of which contrivances, wonderful and “ patent” 
though they both be, has been found at all needful to the 
accurate and noiseless performance of the pneumatic ap- 
paratus in the best French and English examples we have 
seen. Witness also the “mechanical contrivance so unique,” 
&c.,—the “No. 6 (not patent),” which, after all, if we under- 
stand the description, appears to be nothing more wonderful 
than a system of octave couplers between the pedals and the 
manuals,—a thing that has been done in many instances 
before, but is now, we believe, discountenanced by all persons 
of taste and judgement. 

We cannot. further pursue this vein of remark. It has 
been forced on us, most unwillingly, by a display of bold and 
unscrupulous assumption as unbecoming as it is unnecessary. 
Mr. Willis is undoubtedly a clever man, or he could not have 
done what he has; moreover, his substitution for composi- 
tion pedals, which, by the way, he so infelicitously de- 
scribes by help of the “six handsome gold gilt knobs,” is 
original, ingenious, and very convenient and effective. But 
Mr. Willis is also a very young man, and not yet entitled— 
whatever he may think to the contrary—to rank with the 
great organ builders of the world. His preferable course 
would have been to have finished his Liverpool work with 
as little parade as possible, and then stood on its merits. In 
place of this, however, he has chosen, by way of prologue to 
the ordeal he must undergo, to claim a species of mechanical 
supremacy not altogether warranted by his antecedents. 
When the Liverpool organ is finished, we will talk further 
about it. 


~~ DRAMATIC. 


Drury Lane THEATRE re-opened its portals to the admirers 
of the English lyric drama on Monday evening last, but the 
company did not prove strong enough to attract the apathetic 
citizens remaining in London, and on Friday the theatre was 
closed without notice. Wallace’s Maritana was performed on 
the four nights the theatre was open, and although indifferently 
given, it pleased much. Madame Rudersdoff, Mr. Eliot Galer, 
and Mr. Corri, were the principals of this English operatic com- 
pany, which first appeared on Monday, and was last heard of on 
Thursday night. 

Drury Lane Theatre is to be re-opened on the 2nd of 
October, when Mr. G. V. Brooke will re-appear before a London 
audience. His performances are to be limited to seven nights. 











Musica Men or War.—Since the commencement of the 
present war, the bands of music on board the Royal Navy have 
greatly improved in numbers and strength. The larger vessels 
ean now boast of brass bands almost as efficient as those sup- 
ported in the military service. Instead of being an expensive and 
almost useless appendage to a ship, the band now performs anim- 
portant duty, by contributing to the intellectual amusement of 
the officers and the cheerfulness of the men during long periods 
of repose, consequent on the ravages of cholera, or the tedious- 
ness of inaction. TheRoyal Albert is to muster twenty-seven 
excellent performers, who are to be supplied with the best con- 
cert instruments from Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ manufactory. 

Sienor Carto Mrnast, the gentleman who a few months ago 
composed “ Delightful Polkas” and “Delightful Waltzes,” and 
has since patented improvements in Concertinas, has now again 
addressed the public in the extraordinary capacity of egg-hatcher. 





PROVINCIAL. . 


THE musical life which has abandoned London for a time, has 
sprung up in all parts of the provinces: festivals, operas, con- 
certs, and theatres are spreading over the face of the land, and, 
from the accounts we have received, with every prospect of a 
good harvest. We copy the following from a Dublin jounral of 
the 12th September :— 

“The first of a series of Italian operas was performed last night in the 
Theatre Royal. The favourite opera of Norma was selected for the 
introduction of Madlle. Cruvelli to a Dublin audience. The other 
artistes consisted of Madlle. Marai, Signor Tamberlik, Signor Tagliafico, 
Madlle. Albini, and Signor Santi. All parts of the house were crowded. 
The brilliant manner in which the theatre was lighted, and the costly 
and effective mode in which the scenery, costumes, and decorations con- 
duced to the general effect, reflected credit upon Mr, A. Harris,§to 
whom the mise-en-scone was’entrusted. Mr. A. Mellon conducted the 
opera. The leadership of the orchestra and chorus devolved on Mr. 
Levey. Madile. Cruvelli is full of genius, attractive in face and figure, 
accomplished, and possessing a voice with an extensive range, deep and 
strong in its lower, sweet and thrilling in its higher notes. Signor 
Tamberlik has a strong tenor voice, of much compass. The seconda 
donna, Madlle. Marai, possesses a sweet, well-cultivated voice. Signor 
Tagliafico has a fine bass voice. The orchestral and choral departments 
were satisfactory. The audience encored several pieces in the course of 
the opera. La Somnambula will be performed this evening.” 

Oxrorp.—We learn from the Oxford University Herald that 
the mayor of Oxford gave a musical réunion in the Town-hall, 
on Tuesday, the 29th ult. The vocalists were, the Misses 
M‘Alpine (who gave great satisfaction in a number of Scotch 
ballads and English duets), and Messrs. Mathew and Roberts, 
both Oxford gentlemen. The Oxford Choral Society, and two 
able professors on the cornet and concertina, assisted in render- 
ing the-concert attractive. A duet by the Misses McAlpine, 
entitled “The Rhine Maidens,” excited great admiration, and 
was vehemently encored. 

Ramscate.—(From a Correspondent).—A series of four even- 
ing concerts were given in the Music Hall last week by Mr. F. 
Wiistemann, all of which were fashionably, if not fully, attended. 
Mr. Wiistemann, who is a flautist of great ability, was assisted 
by Miss Lascelles as vocalist, Master H. Werner as pianist, and 
Herr Oberthiir as harpist. The programmes were judiciously 
selected, and comprised the names of Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, 
Spohr, Chopin, Moscheles, Doehler, Oberthiir, Bochsa, Tulou, 
Richardson, &c., &c. The most successful pieces were Oberthiir’s 
popular fantaisie on Lucrezia Borgia, for harp and piano, played 
with great effect by the composer and Master Werner, two ele- 
gant harp solos by the same author (“La Grfce” and “La 
Cascade”) and his effective fantasia on the “Standard Bearer,” 
which was much admired. Master Werner, who, by the bye, is 
greatly improved, played a fantasia by Doehler, and Moscheles’ 
“ Recollections of Ireland,” with great brilliancy ; and his extem- 
porary performances, on subjects given him at the time by Lad 
Clarke Travers (“Annie Laurie,” “Auld Robin Gray,” &c.), 
elicited much applause. Miss Lascelles was greatly applauded 
and encored in “ Come off the moors,” by Glover, as bes as in 
Mrs. Groom’s-pretty ballad “ Over the sea.” Mr. Wiistemann’s 
performances were also deservedly applauded, his execution of 
Richardson’s “ There’s nae luck” was excellent, and he deserves 
the thanks of the Ramsgate visitors for the amusement his con- 
certs have afforded them. 

Brienton.—(Fiom «a Correspondent)—Mr. and Mrs. Bond’s 
Musical Festival took place at the Town Hall on the Ist inst., 
and was honoured with a large attendance of fashionable 
company. It consisted of a selection from Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus, and the whole of Rossini’s Stabat Mater. The 
execution of these works were entrusted to a very excellent 
band and chorus (composed of Brighton and London professors), 
and the following singers: Mrs. Bond (soprano), Miss M. Wells 
(contralto), Mr. G. Perren (tenor), Mr. J. Marshall (bass). 
Mr. Bond presided as conductor, and the first violin was taken 
by Mr. Henry Blagrove. The selection from Judas Maccabeus 
gave great satisfaction. Mrs. Bond. especially gained much 
applause by her expressive singing of “ Pious orgies,” and her 
brilliant rendering of “From mighty kings.” Miss Wells’ voice 
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appeared to advantage in the recitative to “See the conquering 
hero comes,” which was encored. Messrs, Perren and Marshall 
likewise acquitted themselves admirably. The performance of 
the Stabat was very excellent, and reflected great credit on 
the chorus and all concerned. There were several encores, and 
much applause throughout the evening. Considerable praise is 
due to Mr. Bond for his successful attempts at entertaining the 
Brighton public with intellectual musical performances. 

From our own Brighton Correspondent welearn that a concert, 
entitled a “First Musical Recreation,” was given at the Music 
Room, Royal Pavilion, on Wednesday morning. The programme 
was brief and good, and not divided into parts, The performers 
were Misses E. and KR. Niebour (concertinist and pianist), and 
Madame de Melza (vocalist). Miss E. Niebour is a capital con- 
certina player, as our correspondent assures us, and Miss R. 
Niebour a good steady pianist. Both concertinist and pianist 
were heard to decided advantage in Messrs, Osborne and De 
Beriot’s Grand Duo Brilliant, for concertina and pianoforte, on 
airs from // Pirata. By the way, has not our correspondent 
made a mistake? Surely, unless we are mistaken, the Duo of 
Messrs. Osborne and De Berict was written for violin and piano- 
forte. But this, by the way. Our correspondent goes on to in- 
form us that Madame de Melza sang Donizetti’s Cavatina, “Se 
non ti posso offrir,” and with unmistakeable effect. The lady pos- 
sesses a mezz0-soprano voice of “ beautiful quality’—our corres- 

ondent’s very words—and sings like an artist. Madame de 

felza also sang “Oh, would I were yon silver moonbeam,” by 
M. E. Silas, and joined Miss R, Niebour in Gabussi’s duet “Se, 
O Cara, sorridi.” Miss R. Niebour played Beethoven’s Sonata 
Appassionata with good feeling and nice execution, and was 
much applauded, She also performed Schulhoff’s “ Carnival de 
Vénise.” “An elegant audience,” concludes our correspondent, 
“filled the music room.” 


WE learn from the Cheltenham Chronicle, of the 12th instant, 
that the Lyceum Company commenced a short season last night 
at the Royal Old Wells. The performers, twenty in number, 
embrace the talents of Mr, and Mrs. Matthews, Mr. Roxby, &c. 
The evening’s entertainments consisted of Zhe Lawyers, the 
musical piece of Zhe Welsh Girl, and a farce Who Speaks First 
The house was well filled, 

A Granp Concert will be given at Cheltenham in October, 
under the direction of Mr. Simms. The artistes engaged are, 
Mad, Clara Novello, Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. H. Phillips, and Mr. Hobbs. 


Tue Clifton Chronicle informs us, that the theatrical campaign 
will begin on Monday next. A performance was given last 
Monday in aid of the funds of the Bristol Infirmary, when the 
theatre was crowded to the ceiling. The pieces perfcrmed were 
Colman’s comedy of Zhe Poor Gentleman, and the farce of 
Bambooding. 

The Manchester Examiner and Times of the 13th Sept. states 
that Mr. C. Mathews has been playing to indifferent houses; he 
will retire on Saturday next, when the theatre will be closed for 
the purposes of repair. The opera company will commence 
operations on the second of October. The subscription list is 
rapidly filling. 

_ Tue fifth season of the Leeds Madrigal and Motet Society was 
inaugurated on the 6th inst. The subscriptions are on the 
increase, and the report of the vice-president proved that the 
society is in a most satisfactory state. We see that Mr. G, V. 
Brooke is starring it at the Queen’s Royal Theatre, Dublin, 
He has been playing Othello to excellent houses; Miss Cathcart 
is the Desdemona, and Mr. Rayner the Iago. 

_ Tue Liverpool Standard states that the preparations for the 
inauguration of St. George’s Hall are being pushed forward 
with steadiness and celerity. At the south end, the ponderous 
gates enclosing the entrance to the portico have been put up, 
the wooden paling on the south side has been removed, and the 
area on the east side has been almost cleared. The outward 
casing of the organ is almost finished, and the temporary 
orchestra is completed. The statue of George Stephenson, by 
Gibson, has been placed in its niche, accompanied by one of Sir 
Robert Peel, by Noble. The bronze gates leading from the 


hall to the different subsidiary divisions of the building have 
been put up, and all the fittings are nearly completed. It is not 
expected that the Concert Hall will be finished by the day of 
the inauguration. 


AtTHERSTONE.—The Birmingham Festival Choral Society an- 
nounce EHiijah for the 21st instant. The principal vocalists 
engaged are Mrs, Sunderland, Mrs. Paget, R.A.M., Mr, Perring 
(of Manchester), and Mr, Thomas. Organist, Mr, Stimpson ; 
conductor, Mr. Surman of London. 


Mr. Witt1am Cooxe’s, of Astley’s, and Hernandez, Stone, and 
Newsome’s American troupe have been giving equestrian per- 
formances in Bristol. 

TuE Leeds Mercury of the 2nd inst., gives an account of a new 
organ erected at Highfield Chapel, Huddersfield. 

“The organ has been built by Mr. Joseph W. Walker, of London 
(the builder of the Exeter-hall organ). The plan of the instrument 
was laid out by Mr. Dean, of Huddersfield, organist at this chapel. It 
has three entire rows of keys, extending from C C to G in alto, and 
contains in the great organ 14 stops and 952 pipes, viz., double open 
diapason, open diapason large, open diapason small, stopped diapason, 
quint, principle, flute, twelfth, picolo, fifteenth, sesquialtra, three ranks, 
mixture two ranks, trumpet, and clarion, In the swell 11 stops and 
718 pipes, viz: double diapason, open diapason, keraulophon, stopped 
diapason, flute, principal, fifteenth, sesquialtra three ranks, horn, oboe, 
and clarion, In the choir, six stops and 256 pipes, viz: dulciana, 
viol-de-gamba, stopped diapason bass, stopped diapason treble, flute 
and cremona, In the pedal, three stops and 87 pipes, viz: open 
diapason, bourdon and octave, space being left fortrombone. There are 
nine couplers. One of the couplera of the swell to the great organ is 
called the super-octave, and has the effect of bringing down the octave 
above the air, in addition to the other notes played by the right hand. 
Another coupler of the swell to the great organ, called the sub-octave, 
brings out the octave below the lowest note played. These arrange- 
ments were planned by Mr. Dean. The coupler to the pedals is also 
asuper-octave. The double open diapason of the great organ is of 
metal throughout, and all the stops of the swell go through, and not 
to tenor C only. The entire cost of the organ and alterations will be 
under £1,100, of which £704 15s, 4d. has been already collected.” 


Lrrps.—(From a Correspondent)—On Wednesday evening, Sept. 
13, a concert was given in the Music Hall as a compliment to 
J. L. Hatton, Esq., the popular composer, of London, by the members 
of the Madrigal and Motett Society. There was a very excellent 
selection of music, comprising the chorus, “‘ Hear, holy saint” (prayer 
from Masaniello), which was very effectively performed by the full 
choir. Miss Barwick was warmly applauded in that ever pleasing 
ballad by Duggan, “ Yes, ’tis a spell.” Mr, Hatton was very successful 
in the descriptive scena, ‘The wreck of the Hesperus.” He rivetted 
the undivided attention of the audience by the varied and chaste style 
in which he performed the whole sixteen verses of this touching ballad, 
The whole choir gave a beautiful interpretation of Mr, Hatton’s part 
song, “Sweetly blows the western wind.” Mrs, Sunderland was 
deservedly encored in a very classical song, composed by Hatton, under 
the title of “ Absence,” Messrs. Hatton and Spark performed a very 
difficult duet upon the pianoforte in most admirable style, Mrs, 
Sunderland gave “ Evening Thoughts,” by Linley, in a very correct 
and pleasing manner. Mr, Hatton amused the audience very much by 
singing a new song, composed by himself, under the title of “Tom the 
Tinker.” Asa sample of English composition, few things could have 
been selected as a better specimen than Bishop’s solo and chorus, 
“The Halt of the Caravan,” which was very effectively given by the 
whole choir. The second part was introduced with the fine classical 
chorus by Mozart, “ Culm is the glassy ocean,” which we hope to hear 
performed again and again at our Leeds concerts. Mr, Hatton sang, 
by request, “Day and night,” a charming song of his own. Miss 
Barwick was very earnest in “Bonnie Dundee.” She was loudly 
applauded, and in reply to an encore, gave “*Why do I weep,” in a 
style which gratified all present. Mr, Pew was very much applauded 
for the able manner in which he performed a concerto by Mendelssohn 
accompanied by Mr. Hatton on the pianoforte. He is a youth of 
whom the Leeds public may some day be proud. Mr, Hatton con- 
ducted his “Summer Eve” and “Tantara,” in a very masterly way. 
The whole concluded with song and chorus, *‘ Haste thee, Nymph,” by 
Handel, which was the least effectively performed piece of the evening. 
The concert was, on the whole, a very excellent one, the audience being 
large and of the most respectable character. There is every prospect 





of the ensuing musical season in Leeds being more attractive and 
prosperous than any that have preceded it, 
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Paris.—Madame Stoltz has played three times at the Thétre 
Impérial de l’Opéra in the part of Leonora, in La Favorite. 
Her reception was good, and she was frequently applauded 
during the progress of the piece. Madame Stoltz seems to have 
softened down the asperities of her upper notes, which were 
formerly shrill and piercing, but which are now much more 
pleasing; the medium is also said to be considerably improved. 
She was ably supported by M. Gueymard and M. Bonnehé. 
M. Roger has also re-appeared in Le Prophéete with considerable 
success, The part of Fides was played by Mdlle. Saunier, a 
pupil of the Conservatoire. She seems to have made a favour- 
able impression, On Friday se’nnight Madame Cerito appeared 
in M. Théophile Gautier’s ballet of Gemma. On Monday, 
Madame Stoltz, Messrs. Roger and Bonnehé, will sing in La 
Reine de Chypre. The differences which had arisen between the 
Opéra-Comique and the ThéAtre-Lyrique have at length been 
removed, and it is most positively decided that M. Perrin will 
be the lessee of both houses; The Society of Authors and 
M. Perrin have come to terms on all the disputed points, and 
the greatest harmony now prevails between all the parties con- 
cerned.. The Théitre-Lyrique will re-epen its doors to the 
public on the 1st of October—At the Opéra-Comique a new 
piece by M. Victor Massé, entitled Miss Fawvette, is in rehearsal, 
and will shortly be produced; the principal part will be sung 
by Madame Carvalho-Miolan—tThe following is a list of the 
troupe of the Italian Opera in Paris:—Tenors, Messrs. Baucardé, 
Bettini, Neri-Baraldi, fr Rossi and Bady; basses and baritones, 
Messrs. Gassier, Graziani, Ardavani, N. Rossi, Dell’Aste, Flo- 
renza, and Guesne; soprani, Mesdames Frezzolini, Bosio, 
Gassier, Ardavani, Weith, and Judith Ellena; contralti, Mes- 
dames Borghi-Mamo and Ernesta Grisi; director of the music, 
Signor Alary; conductor, Signor Bonetti. The rehearsals have 
already begun, and the season will commence by Semiramide, 
with Mad. Bosio and Mad. Borghi-Mamo. The first novelty 
will be Mercadante’s Leonora, the choruses of which are already 
in rehearsal. The principal parts will be filled by Mesdames 
Frezzolini and Ardavani, al Messrs. Rossi, Gassier, Bettini, 
and Neri-Baraldi. An opera-buffa by Signor Cagnoni, entitled 
Don Bucefalo, will be brought out as soon as possible, and the 
lessee, M. Ragani, further promises, if possible, to produce 
Verdi's Rigoletto and J? Trovatore—Malle. Rachel made her first 
appearance for this season at the ThéAtre-Frangais, in the part 
of Marie Stuart, on the 9th inst—The Odéon will re-open in a 
few days with a new piece by M. Tiperant, Le Vicaire de Wake- 
jfield.—Several new pieces are now in rehearsal at the Vaudeville, 
Le Cabaret du Pontcassé, in three acts; Un Essai de Mariage, in 
one act, and Allez vous-en, gens de la noce, also in one act. 
Mdlle. Théric, of the Comédie-Frangaise, has been engaged at 
this house.—At the Variétés, Messrs. Lucas and Jautard have 
produced a new piece entitled, Za Fille Mousquetaire, which was 
received favourably.—At the Ambigu-Comique, a new national 
piece is in preparation, entitled Za Prise de Bomarsund.—The 
receipts of the month for the theatres, balls, concerts, and other 
public establishments of Paris, amount to rather more than 
twenty-one thousand a gh sa Cabel has been singing 
at Boulogne during the visit of Prince Albert to the camp of 
St. Omer.—Madame Tedesco and Messrs, Ronconi, Lablache, 
and Bassini, have started for St. Petersburg. 

Iraty.—The autumnal season of the Pergola commenced at 
Florence on the 27th of August with JZ Barbiere, and Madame 
Borghi in the part of Rosina. The Gazzetta Musicale is very en- 
thusiastic in its praise of the lady, and seems to consider her as 
one of the few remaining artistes who are equal to the interpre- 
tation of Rossini’s master-pieces. At the same time the other 
angers are coldly dismissed with a few words of encouragement, 
and a broad hint to the effect that if they had studied more they 
would probably sing better. The tenor, Stecchi Bottardi, has 
neither a powerful nor a pleasing voice, although he is not want- 
ing in execution, The Figaro, played by Signor Mastriani, was 
lamentably deficient, ' The choruses were all abroad from begin- 
ning to end.—At Turin, the opera of Signor Cagnoni, Amore e 
Trappole, continues to please, and draws crowded houses. The 








artistes, Madame Lipparini, and Signors Errani, Bonafos and 
Frizzi are nightly applauded both in their solos and in their con- 
certed pieces. The overture is always encored. The other pieces 
most relished are the prima donna’s cavatina, the sestett finale of 
the first act, the duet Soleo Mad. Lipparini and Sig. Errani in 
the second act, the trio of bass voices, the duet of the third act 
between Signori Bonafos and Frizzi—The Theatre dei Floridi at 
Leghorn has been closed on account of the cholera.—The new 
opera, by the Chevalier Capecelatro, to be produced shortly at the 
Pergola at Florence, is entitled Gastone di Chauley—At Ceneda 
Donizetti's Poliuto has inaugurated the season with great success, 
—At Viterbo // Trovatore has been much applauded—The 
Neapolitan papers are silent on musical matters, all the principal 
theatres being closed on account of the ravages of the cholera. 
One of its most lamented victims is Count Pepino, a distinguished 
composer of theatrical and chamber music.—The Milanese papers 
announce the arrival, in New York, of Mad. Marietta Bedei, and 
Signori Carlo Scola, Cuturi and Lanzoni, engaged for California 
and Peru. They cannot, however, proceed for some time to Cali- 
fornia, on account of the cholera, but will play for a month at 
Boston, and thence return to New York to open the new theatre, 
The Gazetta Musicale of Milan, of the 10th, states that the 
Theatre Canobbiana will commence operations on the 12th of the 
present month. The programme, which is already FP aancmeng 
promises five operas, La Saracena, by Sig. Butera, Fiorina, by 
Sig. Pedrotti, J/ Pirata, by Bellini; the fourth is a new opera 
by Sig. Torriani, the fifth is not yet decided. Mad. Capuani, and 
Signori Armandi, and Della Santa, will sing in La Saracena, 
which will be the first brought out. The same — also 
mentions that Leopold de Meyer is at present at Milan, en route 
for Florence; he had been rusticating on the Lago di Como, 

Iraty—(From another Correspondent.)—The Italian papers 
are more filled with deaths than with any new produc- 
tions of interest. ‘The cholera at Naples now seems, however, 
to have done its worst, and the theatres that have re-open 
betray a most beggarly account of oy benches. We find that 
a new opera by Signor Antonio Gandolphi, of Catania, entitled 
Il Sultano, has been played at the San Carlo with a certain 
amount of success. The principal parts were filled by Mesdames 
De Roissi and Carrozzi, and Signori Pancani and Pacini. The 
company of the Theatre of Messina, for the Carnival, is com- 
posed of Mesdames Conti and Chini, and Signori Vecchi, Gian- 
nini, Carbonell and Raffaelli—At Lucea, Verdi’s J/ Trovatora 
has been played with great success. The opera seems to be well 
got up as regard the scenery and appointments, and the singing 
of Madame Albertini and of Signori Ottaviani and Latry is 
worthy of all praise—At Turin, the new opera by Sig, Cagnoni, 
Amorie Trappole, is played every night with increasing success, 
We are sometimes highly amused at the style of criticism of 
some of our Italian contemporaries, of which a bright sample is 
now before our eyes. It would seem that, at Udine, J Puritant 
has been played but indifferently well, and among other remarks 
about the opera, the correspondent of the Italian musical paper 
in question very sagely remarks that the part of the baritone is 
very low, and was written for Signor Tamburini, then in deca- 
denza. The critic most certainly never heard Signor Tamburini 
at the period he mentions. If he was not then in his prime we 
certainly know nothing about the matter, for it must be remem- 
bered that twenty years have now passed away, and at the time 
we are now writing, Signor Tamburini is superior to any one we 
have ever seen in that particular part.—At Trieste, the new opera 
Marinella, by Signor Sinico, has been successful, The libretto by 
Signor Welponer is said to be good, and the music is described 
as of a pleasing character. Madame Lorenzetti, the prima 
donna, as well as the tenor, eg Hubly, was much applauded, 
and both were recalled several times during the course of the 
opera. At Brescia, Maria di Rohan has been played several 
times. We read of anew opera by Signor Carlo Romani, written 
for the Pergola at Florence; it is an opera buffa, and is entitled 
Le perle della Corona; and it is also said that Verdi's J? Trovatore 
is being translated into French for the opera of Marseilles. 

Wirspapen.—Madlle. Lucile Grahn has appeared several 
times. Herr Dalle Aste has been playing Bertram, in Robert 
der Teufel, Mademoiselle Storck was the Lice 
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A1x-LA-CHareLLe.—Herr Theodor Formes has lately become 
a favourite with the public here. He has appeared as Raoul in 
the Huguenots, and Masaniello in the opera of the same name. 
Madame Stradiot-Mendi, also, has given entire satisfaction. Her 
principal parts were Valentine in the Huguenots and Fides in 
the Prophet. 

Beruin.—The royal theatres are all closed, and the others are 
in a most desperate state of insolvency. At the Opera they talk 
of getting up the Orphée of Gluck, and Rossini’s Zancredi. 
There was some question about Herr Wagner's Tannhaiiser, 
but as the composer insisted upon having Listz to conduct, the 
orchestra revolted, so that no one can predict how it will all end. 


Vieyna.—At the Josephstadt-theatre, an opera, written by 
Weber at the age of twenty-four, and entitled Abow Hassan, was 
represented on the occasion of the Emperor's birthday. The 
score of this opera, which preceded Der Freischiitz by ten years, 
was written while Weber was studying under the direction of 
the Abbé Vogler. Abow Hassan is said to contain many pretty 
and expressive melodies. 

Monicu.—La Sonnambula, with Mademoiselle Rettich, Herren 
Young and Kindermann, and Norma, with Mesdames Behrend- 
Brand, Dietz, Herren Brandes and Kremenz, have been per- 
formed here. The execution of the two operas—if we except 
the singing of Madame Behrend-Brand—was anything but 
satisfactory.—The Brothers Wieniawski have already given two 
concerts, which were most fashionably and numerously attended. 
—According to report, the Exhibition Jury have awarded the 
first three prizes for pianos to Herr E. Seuffert (Vienna), J. 
Biber (Munich), and Scheidmayer and Sons (Wurtemburg). 
Prince Carolath-Bathen has purchased one of E. Seuffert’s 
pianos, for 1200 florins—a large price for Germany. 

Zourich.—Two grand musical festivals—Das LHidgendssische 
Musikfest and Das Stingerfest, were celebrated last month. Asa 
general rule, a year or so is allowed to elapse between the two 
festivals, in order that they may not clash with one another; 
but this year they were celebrated almost simultaneously, be- 
cause no person could be found last year to direct the Musi/fest. 
It almost experienced the same fate on this occasion as well, 
and, in fact, it can hardly be expected to be ever very success- 
ful, if only from the remote spot—Sitten, in the canton of 
Wallis—where it takes place. It came off on the 12th and 13th 
July. Among other pieces in the programme, were Beethoven’s 
symphony in A, the overture to Herr Richard Wagner’s Zann- 
héuser, and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang. Herr Richard Wagner 
was to have conducted the first two works, and Herr Methfessel, 
from Berne, the last. After his arrival, however, Herr Wagner 
refused to execute the charge entrusted to him, because he con- 
sidered the orchestra too weak. Hereupon, Herr Methfessel 
stepped forward, in a noble manner, free from any professional 
envy, and conducted the whole. The choruses, executed by the 
members of the Gesangverein, who, in most cases understand only 
French, were very imperfectly rendered. Some of the solos, 
however, were very satisfactorily sung, and the orchestra, which 
certainly was weak, did its best. The Sééngerfest, on the other 
hand, which was given in Winterthur, went off brilliantly. The 
meeting took place in an immense and elegantly built hall, 
richly decorated. On the 16th July, nineteen Vereins contended 
for the five prizes, consisting of as many handsome silver goblets, 
which were awarded to the Vereins: Harmonie (Zurich), Stadt- 
verein (ditto), Mannerchor (Basle), Frohsinn (St. Gallen), and 
Harmonie (Lucerne). Herr Schnyder von Wartensee was pre- 
sident of the board of umpires. The performances on the suc- 
ceeding day were not altogether satisfactory. The director, Herr 
Methfessel, jun., of Winterthur, although, in other respects, 
a very excellent musician, was not equal to the task of com- 
manding and guiding so large a body of singers, amounting to 
nearly a thousand. ‘The execution wanted life and freshness, 
and not merely were the finer and more delicate shades, which 
are hardly to be expected after one rehearsal, wanting, but even 
the ordinary differences between piano and forte were nowhere 
observed. Great as the number of singers was, they never once 
reached a real fortissimo. Some of the compositions selected 
were by the older masters, such as Beethoven, H. G. Naegeli, 
aud Weber, and some by more modern ones, such as C, Kreutzer, 


+s Otto, Haeser, etc. The next Fest (1856) takes place in St. 
allen. 

Hampurcu.—Madame Tedesco has taken leave of the Ham- 
burgh public, and returned to Paris, in order to make the 
necessary arrangements for her journey to St. Petersburgh. 
The programme, on the night of her last appearance, was com- 
posed as follows:—The first act of Worma, a farce entitled Der 
gerade Weg der beste (played by the German company at the St. 
James’s Theatre, London, last year), the first and second acts of 
the Barber of Seville, a ballet divertissement, and the grand air 
of the Favorite. Mad. Tedesco was warmly applauded—Mr. 
Pierson has sent in a new overture to the second part of Goéthe’s 
Faust. Tt will be played in the Stadttheater, on the 28th of 
August, the great poet’s birthday. 

Wermar.—A complete edition of Dr. Franz Liszt's Sinfonische 
Dichtungen will be published in a few months, and, shortly 
afterwards, be played at a public concert.—Herr von Biilow, a 
pupil of Dr. Liszt, has —— an overture to Julius Cesar, 
and a fantasia for full band. 

Leirsic.—M. Panofka is at present stopping here, as well as 
Madame Jenny-Lind-Goldschmidt and Herr Otto Goldschmidt. 
The “Nightingale” intends proceeding to Nordeney. Miss 
Stabbach is expected. 

Bresiau.—Herr Liebert has made a successful début in Herr 
R. Wagner’s Tunnhiuser. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MaInE.—Madame Marra-Wollmerhas appeared as 
Maria, in Die Regimentstochter, and Aminain La Sonnambula, Mozart’s 
Figaro’s Hochzeit has been revived after a considerable interval, and 
created the greatest enthusiasm among the public, who are in raptures 
with the music of the immortal composer, which they have not heard 
in the theatre for a long time. 

Franxrort, Sept. 8.—M. Eliason’s attractive soirées have recom- 
menced. Last week, we heard at one of them Mdlle. Arabella Goddard, 
a young English pianiste, who, by her performances last season in 
London, made a great sensation. If we can apply the expression 
“sound” to talent, then we may conscientiously do it to this young 
artiste, of hardly eighteen years of age, who with enormous execution 
unites a truly classic repose of manner, and at the same time enters 
thoroughly into the spirit of the composition she may be playing. This 
repose might engender an idea of coldness, were it not for the intensity 
of her style of delivery, which completely annuls it. Mdlle. Goddard 
played with M. Eliason and Herr Siedertopf Mendelssohn’s trio in C 
minor, as well as Beethoven’s Grand Sonata, Op. 111, and some pre- 
ludes by Sebastian Bach. Who will not admire the taste for good 
music shewn by so young an artiste? It would be desirable if Mdlle. 
Goddard, who, notwithstanding her youth, must be ranked among the 
first pianistes, would afford the public an opportunity of hearing her 
admirable performance.—Didastalia, 

Gorna.—The Gotha Liedertafel, in conjunction with several similar 
associations, from the neighbouring cities, lately gave a concert in the 
Orangeriegebiéude. The performances commenced with Gluck’s overture 
to Iphigenia, executed by the city band from Arnstadt, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Harras, Among other pieces sung by the members of the 
Liedertafeln, were Mendelssohn's finale from Lorely, Herr Tschirsch’s 
prize composition, “ Eine Nacht auf dem Meere,” and a manuscript 
Festzesang, for wind instruments, by Herr Knapp. The whole concert 
gave universal satisfaction. 

Torritz.—Herr Laub, the violinist, lately gave a concert, which 
was well and fashionably attended. Herr Laub, assisted by Herr C. 
Wehle, on the pianoforte, performed Mendelssobn’s Sonata in D major, 
Prume’s Menlancholie, F. Sebastian Bach’s Chiaconne, ind M. Ernst’s 
Ludovik-Fantaisie. ,Herr Wehle performed alone several pleasing 
Salonstiicke, among others, Un Songe @ Vaucluse, and a Marche 
Cosaque of his own. 

Lissoy.—The Italian opera will shortly commence operations 
and it would appear that Verdi is so extremely popular, that 
none other but his compositions are to be pore as will be seen 
by the following list—J Lombardi, Attila, Giovanni d’ Arco, 
Macbeth, Rigoletto, Il Trovatore, La Traviata, and Ernani. 

Rio Janerro.—Affairs are going on swimmingly with the 
Italian company. Six operas have already been given, J’ Z/lisir 
d’Amore, Ernani, La Cenerentola, La Sonnambula, 0 Italiana in 
Algeri, and Lucia. The great star of the company is Madame 
Charton, and the enthusiasm of the public is such that they do 
not know what to invent to express their delight. The house is 





crowded to suffocation every night she sings. 
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Americs.—We have received our American papers, and corres- 
pondence up to the 2nd of September. Nothing is talked of in 
New York but of the arrival of Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario, 
which took place on the 19th of August, both our favourites 
being in excellent health and in good spirits. On the following 
evening at nine o’clock, three or four hundred persons of both 
sexes assembled in the dining room, of St. Nicholos Hotel, to see 
the newly-arrived strangers ; the pretence being a complimen- 
tary and musical welcome, offered by the American musical fund 
Dodworth’s band attempted to play several pieces, but not a 
note was heard until they struck up Casta Diva, for which they 
were complimented by Signor Mario. The first appearance of 
Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, at Castle Garden, is fixed for 
the 4th of September, and the opera selected is Lucrezia Borgia; 
the price of tickets is fixed at three and five dollars, the reserved 
seats to be sold by auction—The Vew York Musical Review 
states that the managers of the New York theatre are to be 
Messrs. Willard and Ettinge, of Bostcn, and that they have 
already issued their advertisement, which that paper styles as 
pretentiousand absurd. Quantity seems to be the main reliance 
of the manager; they are to present an English comedy, an 
Italian opera, and a French ballet, all in the same evening. The 
late season of the Italian Opera turns out to have been a most 
decided failure ; M. Maretzek’s troupe is broken up and its 
members are preparing to return to Europe. Signor Salvi is 
spoken ofas a bout tojoin the newtroupe at the New York Theatre. 
—At Bostonthe musical convention under the auspices of Messrs. 
Baker, Johnson, Frost, and Adams, seems to have gone off in 
excellent style. It lasted nine days. 





Tue Composer’s Coat.—The day after the first performance of 
Otello at the San Carlos, Naples, at the moment when Rossini 
was in the midst of his intimate friends, who were felicitating 
him—glass in hand—on the success of his new opera,—somebody 
knocked at the door. Barbaja (the manager) got up to open it. 
There presented himself an Englishman, aged fifty, or there- 
abouts.—* What do you want?” said Barbaja.—*M. Rossini,” 
was the answer.—” “And what do you want with M. Rossini?” 
—“I want to see him.”—“Very well; see him as much as you 
like.”—During this interlude Rossini had made a significant sign 
to the Count de F——, and asked him to take up a position 
opposite to the Englishman.—The end was, that the Englishman 
sat down at the table, staring at the Count de F » who, like 
Rossini, wore a blue coat and white cravat. The party con- 
tinued drinking, and the Englishman was invited to make one at 
the breakfast. Like the rest, he drank and proposed a toast to 
the health of the illustrious composer; to which the Count de 
F—— replied with the most perfect modesty. The company 
began to laugh at the ridiculous scene, when the Englishman 
rising with the utmost coolness, saluted Rossini, or rather the 
Count de F——,, in his own stiff way, and departed. Going out, 
he whispered Barbaja, and said, “Sir, I must have either a coat 
or a waistcoat of M. Rossini’s at any price.” The plot thickened. 
“Wait an instant,” replied Barbaja; “I will come back in a 
moment.”—When Barbaja announced this strange fancy on the 
part of the Fnglishman, the guests began to laugh like mad. The 
Count de F—— took off his coat, and handed it over to the 
impresario. The Englishman was waiting—‘Here,” said M. 
Barbaja, “is M. Rossini’s blue coat.” The Englishman quietly 
took out his purse, drew thenee a hundred pounds, and, charging 
M. Barbaja to offer these to M. Rossini, disappeared—“This 
sum,” said Rossini, “ will be a good thing for the chdrus singers 
at Ei Fondo and San Carlo”—turning towards Barbaja; “I will 
have it divided among them.” This comical scene the next day 
furnished diversion for all the salons of Naples. A paper got 
hold of it and printed it at full length. At the second represen- 
tation of Ofello the Englishman was to be seen in a stall. During 
the second act, while Jago was singing his cavatina— 

* Gia la fiera gelosia,” 
an exclamation of rage was to be heard amongthe audience. It 
came from the Englishman, who had been reading the article in 
the papers, narrating the amusing episode of which he was the 
hero, Every eye was turned tonunds the person who disturbed 

















the effect of the singer. The Englishman was recognized ;—he 
had stuffed himself into the coat of the young Count de F—— 
The mirth excited by this discovery was such that the unfor- 
tunate victim of Rossini’s facetious humour was obliged to 
leave his stall. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEAP MUSIC. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—It is doubtless very satisfactory to the young lady whose letter 
you printed last week to get her music so extremely cheap, but it is 
not quite so satisfactory to the publisher. He has bought and paid 
honestly the market price of a copyright work, and in justice and 
common sense the work should be his property, but the learned lords 
say No! because he bought it of a foreigner. This they call sound 
law, but it is a gross outrage on common sense, and an inconsiderate 
destruction of much valuable property belonging to Englishmen; as, 
bear in mind, it is only Englishmen who are injured by this decision, 
the foreigner of.course, not refunding the money which he has received, 
and to which he is justly entitled by the law of common sense; the 
foreigner no doubt will be injured for the future, but that is not the 
present question. I think there is not another country in Europe 
where such a decision would have been come to. In France a French- 
man may buy copyrights of a German, an Italian, or composer of any 
other nation, and his property is protected and any purloiner thereof 
is subject to fine and imprisonment, it being very properly regarded 
there as a similar crime to picking a pocket; and this 1s without any 
international law between the two countries—it is merely according to 
the law of common sense: they cannot see why the purchaser of an 
Italian’s composition should not be protected in the same way as the 
purchaser of an Italian’s pockethandkerchief. I suppose they are poor 
ignorant people, and not able to make the subtle distinctions that our 
learned lords are; but I think, Mr. Editor, you will agree with me in 
saying that in the article of musical copyright, as well as in a great 
many other cases “they manage these things better in France.” 

Now look to the effect of this decision. A set of envious men, who 
never had the courage to buy copyrights, although the market was 
open to them, but preferred the safe but dishonourable course of 
attacking the rights of others, which it appears were unprotected by our 
laws—although an honest man, Mr. Fditor, does not require laws to tell 
him what is his own and what his neighbour’s—now engage in what 
Mr. Novello has justiy called “an indecent scramble” for the spoil. The 
holders of the late copyrights, naturally indignant at having their 
valuable works published and hawked about the country by these 
harpies, are compelled in self-defence to sell them at whatever price 
they can get. It is well known that out of fifteen or twenty works 
seldom more than two or three become popular, and these two or three 
only are printed by these birds of prey: but as publishers do not quite 
see the advantage of being the caterers to these worthies, they must 
naturally cease to introduce new talent into this country. 

There is a good deal of cant about free trade, no monopoly, and 
giving cheap music to the masses. I admit that music is dear, and 
think that some reduction in the price to the public might te advan- 
tageous; but certainly the mode of cheapening it by robbing the 
copyright holders is neither just nor respectable. We all know that 
the baker who steals his flour can sell his bread cheaper than the 
baker who pays for it; the public’ is undoubtedly benetitted by the 
cheap bread, but the miller is robbed and ruined. ‘This is called 
benefitting the many at the expense of the few, and is considered by 
the champions of non-copyright as the true principle of commercial 
and political economy, and no doubt they look upon themselves as 
musical Cobdens and Brights. 

I am convinced that this decision will benefit no one. The popular 
composer will get much less than ever for his works; the unknown 
composer will remain unknown, for no publisher will invest his money 
in anything of a speculative nature; the retail music-seller will find his 
profits gradually diminish to an unremunerative point; the public will 
certainly have cheap music, but will never again have the works of all 
the best composers in Europe brought to*them by research, enterprise, 
and capital; and even those, who in their own imagination, were to be 
the benefitted par ewcellence, will not be able to stand against the 
competition of the larger houses which they have brought upon 
themselves, but will sink still lower in the scale of commercial 
respectability. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

September 6th, 1854, Ayn Op Musio Sgrizs, 
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SINGING IN CHURCHES. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—In my humble estimation, your correspondent on this subject 
in your last number has said so much truth in so little space that I feel 
anxious that neither his remarks nor the matter of which he treats 
should be forgotten. Do, sir, let us try to upset that wretched par- 
simony which deems it liberal to “spend @ couple of hundred pounds 
upon the organ,” and let us also try to clear away the mists of error 
‘and quackery in which the simple subject of Church Singing has been 
so long enveloped. 

I can speak feelingly, from a few years’ experience of the miseries 
connected with organs and church music (so called), owing to the 
ignorance which prevails in quarters whence (unfortunately) emanates 
the power to inflict these miseries on people who desire better things. 
But as the only antidote to ignorance is instruction, I hope to see your 
correspondent in the field again; and I would respectfully suggest that 
a little space constantly allotted to the review of such matters amidst 
your columns might be useful in conveying information where most 
needed, and in obtaining a hearing for those who have worked at the 
business, but who are generally treated as if they had no business to 
understand anything about it. 

A few absurdities I could point out, for a caution to self-opinionated 
church-musical-meddlers, if ever you should be in want of any; but I 
know full well that you have only to invite organists to say what they 
know and experience in the discharge of their, at present, unenviable 
trust, and it will be long ere you need a paper from, 


13th Sept., 1854. Sir, your most obedient servant, H. A. 





THE HARMONIC UNION, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I am anxious that you should allow me a little space to correct 
some errors into which you have fallen in an article respecting the 
Harmonic Union which appeared on the 26th ulto. 

I have been absent from London, or should have taken an earlier 
opportunity to ask for this favour. With the general tone of the article 
it is not, of course, my business to find fault. Indeed, I can but be 
satisfied with the opinions generally expressed, for you state that in 
the executive department the society has “merited and obtained 
praise.” You speak well of the band and declare the chorus to be 
“very good.” The fault found with the intentions and management 
of the Society, I am able to show, is based upon erroneous “ report— 
that great liar,” which in this instance can be easily retorted. 

1. I beg to say that it is altogether an error to suppose that the 
Society was started with the direct intention of opposing any existing 
Society, and least of all is it true that its managers had any wish to 
upset Mr. Hullah. 

When the Society was formed, Mr. Hullah’s concerts had for some 
time been discontinued, and nothing whatever was known to our direc- 
tors of his future plans. During the whole of the first season of the 
Harmonic Union, Mr. Hullah gave no concerts; and it has been a 
source of pleasure to us that this year (he having started them afresl:) 
we have been able to avoid any coilision,or even the appearance of 
Opposition. 

Although in the course of the series we have both given several of 
the same works, they have, in cach instance, been arranged for quite 
different parts of the season. To show that this hes been well-intended 
by our Society (and I believeit has been equally so by Mr. Hullah), 
I may mention that our Board having arranged to give Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasia at one of our later performances, upon seeing it 
advertised for Mr. Hullah’s next concert (our announcement had not 
appeared) immediately Jecided upon substituting another work, it being 
the unavimous wish of the Directors to maintain the good under- 
standing which had evidently existed throughout the year. I may add 
that we have hired music from Mr, Hullah, lent him parts, and alto- 
gether been on the best terms. 

2, I wish also to correct the error that wo “did not find all the 
expenses” of the performace of Mr. C. Horsley’s Joseph, with which 
the first season of the Society was opened. 

I beg to assure you that 110 assistance was given in this respect, and 
that although a large loss was the result, a second performance of the 
work was given which also showed a heavy balance against the Society. 
Mr. Charles Horsley will, I Isnow, bear out these statements, and is 
well aware of the large pecunia.ry sacrifice made by the Society, to bring 
his work thus prominently betore the public, I believe none of us 


regret that sacrifice, for we feel that the composition is well worthy of 
an established place in a series of concerts, such as those given by the 
Harmonic Union; but that the public will not pay to hear new ora- 
torios, and that the Society lost heavily by giving two performances of 
Joseph, Mr. Charles Horsley is quite as well assured as any member of 
our Board. 

3. Report is erroneous again when it says that we received £400 for 
performing Mr, Pierson’s Jerusalem, and by this arrangement, although 
“ Horsley’s Joseph and Macfarren’s Lenora did not pay, Mr. Pierson’s 
Jerusalem paid very well.” Instead of this being true, there was the 
same result as with the preceding new works—a very considerable loss 
had to be borne by the Society in consequence of its performance, 

4, But the error which is perhaps, the most serious, and one which 
is, certainly, the most unfounded, is that which charges the Society 
with departing from its original promises, and finding that new works 
did not pay, falling back to redeem its losses upon the Messiah, the 
Creation, and Elijah, 

Now, sir, I must be permitted to say, in the very plainest language, 
that this charge is alfogether unjust and untrue. Whether it was a 
good thing for the Society to give these works is a matter of opinion 
about which I do not care to dispute, but what I have to assert is, that 
the Society originally promised them; that in the earlier prospectuses, 
issued before a concert had been given or a subscription received, it 
declared (I quote from a prospectus before me) that the “ oratorios 
Messiah, Creation, aud Elijah would be given at suitable opportunities.” 
Had, therefore, these works nzof been given, the Society would have 
failed to fulfil the promises upon which subscribers joined; and yet 
these are the very three works upon which it is said we “fell back,” 
and because we gave them we are told :— 

“ Now, we must insist that this kind of proceeding is unfair. * Live 
and let live’ is a good motto; and the Harmonic Union had as much 
right to speculate with the masterpieces of the oratorio composers as 
Mr. Hullah, or the Sacred Harmonie Society. But what it had no 
right to do, was to come before the public with a set of professions 
which were never really intended to be carried out. Failing to succeed, 
as they had anticipated, the members of the Harmonic Union im- 
mediately fell back upon the domain of other societies; and, instead 
of giving their bord fide subscribers what they had promised, they 
endeavoured to set up an opposition, both uncalled for and unjust.” 

In opposition to all this, Z must insist that we only did what we all 
along intended to do, what we had promised ia print to do, what 
our subscribers required us to do, and what nineteen-twentieths of 
them will require us to do again. So much for this error. I do not, 
of course, believe that we should have been subject to the animadversions 
T have quoted, had you knowa that the promise I meution was given in 
our first prospectuses, 

5. You say that Naumann’s Oratorio was a fuilure, that it possesses 

little merit, and “why it was brought forward is best known to the 
Harmonie Union.” ‘Lo this, I reply that it was promised to our sub- 
scribers at the commencement of the season, at the express and urgeut 
desire of Mr. Benedict. In the next sentence you speak of him as one 
of the most experienced living conductors. 
Were we, therefore, wrong in being guided by his advice? It would 
ill become me to enter the lists with the Editor of the Musical World 
as to the merits of the work, but I may, perhaps, be permitted to say 
that I took considerable pains to obtain the opinions of the principal 
vocalists, the leading members of the band, and the most practised 
chorus-singers, and that with hardly an exception they were highly 
favourable. I ought to apologize for trespassing at this length, but I 
must ask the further favour to be allowed to append a list of the various 
works which, during the two short seasons of the Harmonic Union, it 
has produced for the first time in Exeter Hall, and looking through it 
I think I may justly inquire if the Harmonic Union is not entitled to 
some praise for its production of unknown works and its assistance to 
living composers. At least, I may ask what other Sociely can be com- 
pared with it in these respects, and what grounds there are to say that 
our directors “tried a dodge and missed their mark, and no sooner lost 
a penny than they buttoned up their pockets?” ~ 


5, Exeter Hall, 
Sept. 7th, 1854. 


‘Horsley’s Joseph (performed twice), Becthoven’s Ruins of Athens 
(do.), Mendelssolin’s Walpurgis Night (do.), Macfarren’s Lenora (d9.), 
Hiindel’s Acis and Galatea, with Mozart’s accompaniments, (do.), 
Pierson’s Jerusalem, Mori’s Fridolin, OC. E, Stephens’ Symphony in @ 
minor, Weber’s Preciosa, Naumann’s Christ, the Messenger of Peace, 
besides several smaller compositions, including W, 8, Bennett's Con 


I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Henry Joun Lras, Jun., Hon. See, 





certo in F minor, Caprice in L, etc. 
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For the convenience of our Provincial readers, we publish the 
following List of Book and Music Sellers of whom the Musical 
World may always be obtained. 

AGENTS FoR THE SaLE or THE “MvsicaL WoRLD.” 








Aberdeen ......04 Marr & Co, Leamington. ......+. Bowman. 
Bath oo. .ccsscsveves Simms. Deeds ....06005 ... Hopkinson, 
Birmingham ,..... Harrison. Manchester......... Hime & Addison. 

” Sabin, F. & W. (VG TT Molineux. 
Bristol v..ccccsesee Hodges. Norwich wissccccceee Howlett. 
Brighton ......... F. Wright. Newtown «00... 2.600 Lewis. 
Bury St.Edmunds Nunn. Newcastle-on-TyneHorn. 
Birkenhead ..,...Ryalls. Northampton ,..... Abel & Sons, 
Bradford ......... Jackson & Winn, | Oxford..........0000 Houghton, 
Belfast ...ccccccee Coffey. Portsmouth ......00. Treakell. 

- Hart. Plymouth. .ccccseceee Rowe. 
Cambridge ....s066 Wood. Reading wicissrceees Binfiel 
Cheltenham ..,...Hale & Sons. HEIDE asirccsersesecs Jones, 

‘* Woodward. Salisbury....ccccvee Aylward, 
CTO” scclasvinati Harrison. Southampton ...,..Gubbins. 
COPE cssccrstictens Wheeler. Shrewsbury Boucher. 
Dublin ..... Bussell. Sheffield .....cceveee Butterworth. 
Dundee ...6...0065. Methven. Scarborough ...... Kohler. 
DOVE vis serrorvereeee Sutton & Potter.| Waterford ......... Howard, 
Edinburgh ......... Wood & Co, Worthing  wesccvees Palmer. 

» Paterson & Sons,| Winchester ......... Conduit. 
BHber ..rcrviceres Wyllie. Wolverhampton ... Hayward, 
Glasgow  wisecvere Wood & Co, Worcester v.00... Jones. 

s Swan & Co. FOP sivsreresersess Robinson, 

Gloucester ......... Needham. _— 
Hull ..... acaweonane Fagg. Bombay ...... Holder & Co. 
Hanley ............Simpson. Calcutta ,.,...Birken, Young & Co. 
Hastings......c60006 Acraman. Madras ...... Pharaoh & Co. 
SUEY... 0s .cecreres Hartung. Melbournz ...Johnson & Co, 
Liverpool ......... Hime & Son. New York ...Browne & Co. 

a Dreaper. ee Brandiis & Co. 

Limerick........000 Vickers. Sydney.........Marsh & Co, 
Litchfield ......... Allen & Garratt, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N USICIANS WANTED, for H. M. Ships “ Royal 

Albert” and “Colossus,” for both Reed and Brass Instruments. 
Good pay, with power of allotting a portion to friends at home. Apply 
to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


FINE-TONED VIOLONCELLO, by Joseph Guanerius, 

in excellent preservation, with a well made case and bow, to be 

sold for £15, cost originally £30. May be seen at Boosey and Sons, 
28, Holles-street. 


USIC and POETRY.—To Authors and Amateur 
Composers.—Mr. George Barker (Composer of the “White 
Squall,” “Mary Blane,” the “Irish Emigrant,” &.) continues to set 
Words to Music, or arrange Melodies for the Pianoforte, either for 
private circulation or for publication. 56, Brompton-square. 


HE SAXOPHONE.—Roupatt, Ross, Carrs, and Co., 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
carry to the highest degree of perfection, la voir expressive.”—Report 
of Jurors, Great Exhibition. 


THE LONDON ORCHESTRA. —Conductor, Mr. 

Frank Mort; Leader, Mr. Torrtwatn. Messrs. Barret, Lazarus, 
Baumann, Rémusat, Lovell Phillips, Mount, 'Tolbeeque, Nadaud, Payton, 
Mann, Carrodus, Vogel, D. Godfrey, Cioffi, Prosptre, Chipp, Zeiss, 
Antoine, Guest, Russell, Standen, N. Mori, W. Thirlwall, Crozier, 
F. Godfrey, Gleadow, Anderson. This celebrated Orchestra may be engaged 
to perform at Oratorios, Operas, and Concerts, either in London or the 
Provinces. Communications to be addressed to Mr. A. Guest, Hon. See., 
1, Kingston Russell-place, Oakley-square, Camden-town, or to Messrs. 

















RIGHTON.—CARADORI, FORMES, and ERNST 

will appear at MONSIEUR EDOUARD DE PARIS’ Grand 
Concert at the Town Hall, Brighton, on Friday Evening, September 22nd. 
To commence at eight o’clock. Conductor: Herr WILHELM Ganz, 
Tickets at the principal Music Sellers. 


UDALL, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax,'to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instraments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


ILITARY BAND INSTRU MENTS.—Messrs. Boosey 
and Sons respectfully solicit Officers and Band-masters to call and 
inspect their stock of C, Boosé’s unrivalled Military Musical Instruments, 
combining all the newest improvements, with every requisite an artist or 
amateur could desire. The high standing of these instruments in Her 
Majesty’s Army and Navy, and Hon. East India Company’s Service, is 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons’ object to retain, by the most careful attention, 
both to the quality and price of every instrument that proceeds from 
their manufactory. C. Boosé’s Journal for a Reed and Brass. Band con- 
tinues to be published monthly, on the 15th. Boosey and Sons, Military 
Musical Instrument Manufacturers, Holles-street, London. 


ONOURABLE MRS. NORTON’S NEW SONG 
“PETRIFACTION,” set to music by Groner Barker, is pub- 
lished by Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 














AUTION.—As some of the most valuable of MENDELS- 

soHNn’s Musical Compositions still remain the Copyright of EWER 

and CO., the public are hereby informed that no one else can publish a 
complete edition of them. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


HEAP EDITION of DON JUAN.—Price 5s. stitched, 

or 6s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition complete 

for the Pianoforte, without words, is the most perfect and handsome 
copy published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of SONNAMBULA.—Price 4s. 

stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy pub- 
lished. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of LUCREZIA BORGIA.—Price 4s. 

stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy 
published. 28, Holles-street, London. 














HEAP EDITION of NORMA.—Price 4s. stitched, or 

5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition complete 

for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy published. 
28, Holles-street, London. ; 


HEAP EDITION of FRA DIAVOLO.—Price 5s. 

stitched, or 63. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and beautiful edition 

complete for the Pianoforte, without words, is the only perfect copy 
published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HEAP EDITION of LA FILLE DU REGIMENT.— 

Price 4s. stitched, or 5s. bound. Boosey and Sons’ new and 

beautiful edition complete for the Pianoforte, without words, the only 
perfect copy published. 28, Holles-street, London. 


HE OPERA.—BOOSEY’S STANDARD LYRIC 
DRAMA, a collection of twelve chefs d’cuvres, published in the 

most perfect and handsome form ever attempted, Each opera for voice 
and piano, with English words, the original text, and instrumental notes, 
memoir, &c. All uniform, in ornamental cloth, suitable for presents, 
Figaro, 163.; Zauberfléte, 12s. 6d.; Don Juan, 18s.; Sonnambula, 
12s. Gd.; Norma, 10s. 6d.; Faust, 123. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Lucrezia 
Borgia, 16s.; Il Barbidre, 16s.; Ernani, 15s.; Iphigenia, 18s.; Der 
Freischiitz, 12s. 6d. Any opera postage free. Boosey and Sons, Holles- 
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R. COCKS & CO.'s NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 





OPYRIGHT MUSIC By TueoporE Oxzsten.—GOD 
SAVE THE QUEEN, for the PIANOFORTE :—Perles Alle- 
mandes, Twelve Fantasias, 33. each; Perles de Opera, Twelve elegant 
Fantasias, 2s. each; Fantasia on Airs from “ La Fille du Regiment,” 3s. ; 
Rousseau’s Dream, The Blue Bells of Scotland, The Last Rose of 
Summer, La Tyrolean, Flocons de Nidge, 3s. each; Cheerful Instructions, 
nine books, 2s. each; Cloud Pictures, three numbers, 2s. each; Fantaisies 
dé-Salon, Il Cronato, Der Freyschutz, 3s. each; Les Delices Ger- 
maniques, 12 easy Fantasias, 2s. each; and When the Swallows hasten 
Home, 2s. 6d., ditto duet, 4s.; Pressel’s The Pleasures of the Dance, 
2s. 6d. 


| OBERT COCKS and Co’s VERY SUPERIOR 

Octavo Edition of “JUDAS MACCAB.EUS,” by Joun Bisnor. 
Imp. 8vo, pp. 212, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. ; folio, 15s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octavo Edition of “ZADOK, the 
PRIEST,” by Jonn Bisnor. Inmp. 8vo, pp. 16—64d. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octavo Edition of “ISRAEL in 
EGYPT,” by Jouy Bisnor. Imp. 8vo, pp. 163, bound in cloti, 4s. 6d.; 
folio, 15s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octavo Edition of “ MESSIAH,” from 
Mozart’s score, with the Appendix, by Joun Bisnop. Imp. 8vo, pp. 257, 
bound in cloth, 6s. 6d. ; folio, 15s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octavo Edition of “THE CREA- 
TION,” by Joun Bisuor. Imp. 8vo, pp. 181, bound in cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 
folio, 15s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octavo Edition of “SAMSON,” by 
Dr. CLaRKE. Imp. 8vo, pp. 324, bound in cloth, 63.; folio, by Joun 
BisHop, 15s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s Octayo Edition of HANDEL’S 
*“ ALEXANDER’S FEAST,” by Joun Bisnor. Imp. 8vo, pp. 
110, 3s. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co’s Octavo Edition of MOZART’S FIRST 
MASS (in C), English words by W. Batt, Esq. Edited by Jonny 
Bisuop. Imp. 8vo, pp. 76, 2s. 6d. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co’s HANDBOOK of STANDARD 
ENGLISH SONGS. Edited by J. Warren. Imp. 8vo, Nos. 1 to 4, 
each 4d. 

ROBERT COCKS and Co.’s HANDBOOK of 100 GLEES, &c. 
2d. each. 


IANOFORTE SOLO: THE SWALLOW and THE 
PRISONER (Caprice de Genre). By A. Crorsez. 2s.6d. “A 
charming contribution to the treasures of ideal music for the piano, in a 
pathetic converse between the captive in his cell and the swallow at the 
grating.” 


ISTEN! TIS THE WOODBIRD’S SONG: Vocal Duet. 

By the Author and Composer of “ What are the Wild Waves say- 

ing?” The numerous admirers of Mr. Stephen Glover’s duets, which are 

sung in every concert room, and played on every domestic pianoforte, will 
find a new treat in this composition. 














[HE ORGAN (publishing by subscription): its History 
and Construction. By E. J. Hopxrys, Organist of the Temple 
Church, and Dr. Rimpavtr. With numerous Diagrams, &e. To Sub- 
scribers, 21s.; to non-subscribers, £1 11s. 6d. Subscribers’ names received 
by Robert Cocks and Co. 


TMXHE PERROQUET QUADRILLES, By Stepney 
GLover, with a beautiful illustration in water-colours, 3s. “These 
we like exceedingly. They are spirited and effective. We cordially re- 





commend them to our dancing friends.’”—See Eliza Cook’s Journal, sung by Mario and Sims Reeves. 


June 17. 
XCELSIOR: Song. Words by Lonerettow. Music by 





OD SAVE THE QUEEN: Fantasia for Pianoforte. 

By Turoporr OxstEn, 3s. “Some of the passages, to our taste, 
perfectly enchanting. It goes iito our portfolio.”—See Eliza Cook’s 
Journal, June 17. 


HE CHANGES OF THE BELLS, Vocal Duet. Words 

by J. E. Carpenter, Esq. Music by STEPHEN GLOVER. 3s. 

“ One of the simplest and prettiest duets ever produced by this clever 

composer ; so much do we like it, that it goes into the folio.” —See Eliza 
Cook’s Journal, June 17. 


USIC FOR PRESENTATION, ie., Synopsis of Robert 
Cocks and Co’s. Catalogue of Musical Works, gratis and postage 








free. 


LASS SINGING.—WARREN’S CATECHISM OF 
CLASS SINGING FOR THE MANY. A new and improved 
edition (with all the examples included), complete, 1s, 6d. 
“Tt contains a vast deal in very little compass, and is truly a book for 
the million.” 


USIC.—SPECIMEN PAGES OF THE POPULAR 

WORKS recently published by Robert Cocks and Co., to be had 
gratis and postage free. This useful catalogue comprises Specimens of 
the following Works:—Handel's Messiah, 8vo., 63. 6d.; Haydn’s 
Creation, 8vo., 4s.; Handel’s Samson, 8vo., 6s. 6d.; Robert Cocks 
and Co,’s Chorister’s Handbook, 8vo., 8s.; Warren’s Psalmody, 8s. ; 
Warren’s Chanter’s Hand-guide, 5s.; and Robert Cocks and Co.’s 
Handbook of Glees, 8s. 


HE OLD 100rn ‘PSA LM.—Transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by W. Vincent Wallace. 4s. 


HE VESPER HYMN.—Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by W. Vincent Wallace. 3s, 

London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street, Publishers 

to the Queen, and of all Musicsellers, 


WER and CO’S. UNIFORMLY REDUCED RATE. 
SIXPENCE PER SHEET.—Mendelssohn’s Wedding March Solo, 
1s.; Duet, 1s. 6d. March from Athalie, Solo, 1s,; Duet, 1s. 6d. Lieder 
oline worte, Book 4, 3s. 6d. ; Book 5, 2s. 6d. ; Book 6, 3s. ; Book 7, 2s. 6d. 
Barcarole (Lied ohne worte), 6d. Six pieces as a Christmas Present for 
his young friends, Op. 72, 1s. 6d. Andante, with variations, Op. 82, 2s. 
Six songs, Op. 99, 3s. 6d. Admired movements from Elijah, arranged for 
the pianoforte by Callcott, solo, 2s.; Duet, 3s. 6d. Allegro Brillante, 
pianoforte duet, Op. 92, 3s. 6d. Ewer’s Chansons d’Amour, 4s, Horsley’s 
Second Impromptu for the pianoforte, 1s. 6d. Heller’s 24 Preludes (in 
all the keys) for the pianoforte, Book 1, 2s. 6d.; Book 2, 3s, 6d. Ewer'’s 
La Coquette for the Pianoforte, 1s, 6d. Chopin, 2 Valses Mélancoliqne, 
for the pianoforte, 1s. &c., &e. . 
Ewer and Co, are the only publishers that have made a uniform reduc- 
tion on all their publications, both copyright and non-copyright; it extends 
to all their importations of foreign music. Ewer and Co., 390, Oxford- 
street, 


(THE OPHELIA VALSE, By Apert Waayer, a 

most beautiful composition, is published This Day, with a Title-page, 
illustrating Shakspere’s Ophelia, exquisitely copied from a Painting in 
the Royal Academy, and Printed in Colours from a series of Ten Litho- 
graphic Stones. Price 4s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


AIR SHINES THE MOON TO-NIGHT, the original 
translation of LA DONNA E MOBILE, from RIGOLETTO, 
Price 1s. Sole Proprietors and 
Publishers, Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, London. 


























Miss M. Linpsry. Finely illustrated, 2s. 6d. “The theme is 
tenderly and powerfully conceived.” “It is an exquisite lyric.”—See 
Eliza Cook’s Journal, June 17. 


Ls PAPILLONS D’OR: Nocturne for the Piano, by 

LEFEBURE WELY, with an elegant illustration, 2s.6d. “A brilliant 
nocturne, very elegant and sparkling.” An exquisite morceau.” “We 
have played it with great pleasure.”—See Eliza Cook’s Journal, June 17. 
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